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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
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of their poorer brethren It 


CX Pense 
| i itrical manage for example, if he can afford 
t»> close the doors of his playhouse, but not to deprive 
ip f their nightly wag Why should thei 
and children suffer because a royal house, however 


1, has lost one of its dearest 


If the departe ad 
matter, he 
the 


would, we 


‘ ompulsory 
Th poor, we 


have a im the 
the to 
pect that was paid him at such a price. 
told 


househol ls 


vos 


iy be sure, be first denounce 


cannot afford the luxury of woe their own 
ind how much less that of the palace 7 
in all ranks of life, our dead 


In 


rather those who represent them) demand too much of the 


England, indeed, or 


living. One funeral breeds half a dozen, from our sense- 
less custom of standing bareheaded by the open grave. 
Our houses are darkened and the sunlight denied our 


a notion of respect to the departed that 
but litth The 
household is made as far as p ssible to extend to others, 


clnidren, trom 


does his character honour. loss of one 


as though there were « superfluity of health and sunshine 
ind light-heartedness among us, instead of a ‘ plentiful 


lack” of all three. It is only decent that after the death of 
t near relative, a marriage in contemplation by some 
member of his family should be put off for a little while ; 
but how often is this done for a wholly unreasonable 


period, even though the deceased had set his heart on the 
inion im question and was eager for it to be solemnised! 
known a wedding between those dear to him to 


have been hastened by a dying man, from his knowledge 


I have 


that when his decease should have taken place a cruel 
convention, at war with all the best feelings of our nature, 
would postpone it for many months. In a nation which 
we call uncivilised it is the custom for those who have 
lost a 
removal toa better world should be the cause of rejoicing : 


relative to wear colours, under the idea that his 


it may be unsuitable to our melancholy natures to adopt 
this belief, but it is unnecessary to confederate with the 
Destroyer by detracting from the sum of human happiness, 


Yet, as I write, the baleful custom of attending 
funerals with bared head has found a defender. An old 
gentleman standing by the graveside of his friend with 
‘** his hat only slightly raised, on account of the inclemency 
of the weather,” has had it violently knocked off his head, 
with the moral rebuke, ‘‘ Have you no respect for the 
dead, Sir?” The poor gentleman murmured plaintively, 
** My hat és off,” but the assault was committed a secand 
and even a third time. The idea at first suggests itself 
that such brutality could only have had its origin in greed ; 
that the man must have been either an undertaker or a 
batter (or ‘‘as mad as a hatter”); but it is probable that 
the action was only illustrative of that pretence of rever- 
ence which the most callous persons often display in their 
allegiance to conventionality. Another type of it is 
shown in that exaggerated politeness of manner to women 
which is generally practised by those who have the least 
respect for them. 


We have the historical novel, and we have the novel 
whose scenes are projected into a century or so hence—the 
story of the past and the story of the future: why should 
we not also, writes an ingenious friend, have the story of 
the present—a novel, in serial, dealing with matters abso- 
lutely contemporaneous, and describing, week by week, 
events as they occur? The plot might be so arranged as 
to depend upon circumstances as they arise, as much within 
the purview of the reader as of the author himself, and 
would therefore have for him an almost personal interest : 
‘‘In consequence of the increased prevalence of the 
influenza this week, Angelina was forbidden by her parents 
to attend the private theatricals, and that meeting with 
Edwin, to which we have all been-looking forward, has 
accordingly fallen through. The regard entertained for 


him by the new Khedive gives him hopes of an appoint - 
ment in Egypt which will render the painful delay of 
the union of these two fond hearts unnecessary; but the 
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intrigues at Alexandria are no less deplorable to-day than 


they were in 1891. Nevertheless, like a true English- 
woman, she hopes for the best, and has ordered, on credit, 
her ti ssenu, Which m ty be Inspect d by any lady, on the 
presentation of her address card, at Madame B.'s, Regent 
rt [It has been »ybjected to « rtain novelists that they 
nevel em able to *‘look ahead,” or to know wher they 
t their characters) are going: but in the novel of 
the p nty proach will attach to the author upon that 
nt, since he is neither Old Moore nor Zadkiel. 
Some intellectual gentlemen who must be terribly in 
int vcupation are breaking their teeth over some 
poetical nuts of Mr. Browning It is probably a case of 
none could read the book, not even he,” and to judge by 
the mmments made upon it, they are quite as unin- 
telligibl It never seems to strike these excellent persons 
that just as they might have spent their lives in a vain 
pursuit of any historical account of ‘* How the Good News 
was brought from Ghent to Aix,”’ so it is possible that the 
unknown incidents and persons to whom these obscure 


ns have been made were invented by the bard him- 


t11uIs 


self. Why should he not have imagined them, as well as 
the rest of his poem, and thus provided for the lovers of 
obscurity a never-ending feast’ There is no article more 
easy to supply than broken glass, however importunate 


may be the demand for that pabulum. 


AB 
reports concerning the gold mines in that locality, and, 
wulmitting that they 


huanaland newspaper resents certain discouraging 


while are not so flourishing as could 
} 


le wished, is of opinion that ‘‘even yet some of us may 


make « not insignificant amount out of the British public : 
no one wants claims to work, but claims to sell.”’ None 
can say this is not honest and above board; it relieves 
commerce in Bechuanaland from that imputation of 


insincerity and deceit too often ascribed to it in other 
places, and for candour is absolutely without a parallel in 
prose. In poetry, however, it has been anticipated 
am not a knave! 


rhit 


‘ Friend,’? quoth the razor-man, “ I 
As for the razor 
(pon my soul I never 
That they vould shave.’ 
** Not think they'd 


eye 


you have bou 
thought 
shave !"’ cried Hodge, with wondering 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell; 
“What were you dog?” he cries, 
** Made,”’ ‘© to sgell,”’ 


they made for, then, 


quoth the 


fellow, with a smile 


Speaking of candour, the recent revelations—though 
brief of a gentleman in 
trouble, pei For 
one’s biographer, nothing could be more satisfactory than 


and insignificant in themselves 


his diary, have never been exceeded. 
such admissions; they go far to realise what Rousseau 
only pretended to convey in his ‘‘ Confessions those 
actual thoughts and feelings which, if they were honestly 
written down, would make, as Carlyle observes, the life 
of the 
interesting reading ; but as regards the autobiographer 


any ordinary and commonplace person most 
the narrator at first hand 
Most diaries of any extent and diffuseness are written 
to publication; and that 
personal chronicle had no such aim gives it half its value. 
The diary of the late Miss Bashkirtseff was certainly 
written for publication. 
not have dictated it at such length for her own private 
edification. 
entertained the same ideas respecting their own merits and 


they strike one as injudicious. 


with un eye future Pepys’ 


Mere vanity and egotism would 
A great many young women have probably 


attractions, without having the audacity to commit them to 
paper. The success of her experiment, indeed, proves the 
rarity of it.» The genuineness of her high opinion of herself 
seems to have persuaded a good many people that the senti- 
ments expressed were also genuine; though others are not 
so convinced of this. In the more recent instance referred 
to, the diary was disadvantageous to the writer, and is 
therefore, doubtless, trustworthy. To students of human 
nature such proofs of the folly of the dogma that we do 
not know ourselves are unnecessary. We may not “ see 
ourselves as others see us,’’ but how is it possible that we 
should not know ourselves, at all events, far better than 
others know us?’ Who else has the same data for know- 
ledge? Who else would take the trouble to investigate 
the matter? At the same time, it 
us to put down in black and white, what, if read by other 
eyes than our own, would prove detrimental to us. The 


inspired writers have given us many confessions of sin and 


is most unusual with 


shortcoming, but they have invariably added resolutions 
for amendment: they are not diaries, but 
Except for the fixing of dates, it is quite curious how little 
to their 
be more the case 


reflections. 
use the diaries of eminent have been 
biographers. For the future, this will 
than ever, since the cry, ‘‘ Break lock and seal, betray the 
trust,” has become so importunate that only the most 


persons 


resolute and honourable natures (who have ‘‘ memoirs” to 
sell) are «ble to resist it. 


It is curious how in the discussion respecting applause 
in church both those in favour of it and those against it 
treat the demonstration as anovelty. Yet it was freqr ntly 
practised at a very carly period. In answer to a doctrinal 
question raised by St. Jerome, Gregory Nazianzen replies, 
**T will teach you that at church, where, when all the people 
, you will be forced to know what you do 
not know ; for if you only keep silence you will be looked 


shail applaud me 
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upon asa fool.”’ Vigilantius, who seems to have had a differ- 
ent opinion of St. Jerome, could not suppress his rapture 
at hearing him preach, but would jump up and applaud 


with both hands, crying at the same time in a loud voice, 
‘Excellent father! Orthodox 

fashion that would nowadays have got him sent to jail 
Tol 


divine!*’ and so on, in a 


brawling. When St. Chrysostom preached, we are 


told, ‘*the congregation waved their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs,” and cricd aloud, ‘*‘ The thirteenth apostle! 
the glory and honour of the priesthood!” Bishop 
Burnet so appreciated the humming noise that indi- 
cated approbation of his sermons, that he is said 
‘to have sat down in the pulpit to enjoy it” 
but Bishop Spratt, his rival, was wont to check 
these notes of adiniration with ‘* Peace, peace, I pray you, 
peace.” Whether c/aqgnenrs were employed in either cas 

we are not informed. On the other hand, as might 1 

expected, disapprobation was sometimes expressed by 
congregations. When a preacher made himself obnoxious 
to the students at Cambridge, we are told in Cradock’s 


it was their custom to let him know it by 
scraping their feet. Dr. James Scott preached against 
the practice, taking for his text: ‘‘ Keep thy feet when 
thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready to 
hear than to give the sacrifice of fools,” whereupon thi 


‘* Memoirs, ’ 


galleries hecame such a scene of uproar that the proctois 
had to interfere, 





The vivisectionists are of two classes: the one mostly 
French) who, as in the public inquiry on the subject, 
boldly affirm that the pain inflicted on dumb animals 
‘never enters into their minds”; the other who, whila 


regretting the pain, hold it of small consequence compared 
the possible benefit that from it to 
humanity—that is, the ofher humanity. In a case where 
murder was lately committed in Paris by pouring molten 


with may result 


lead into a drugged man’s ear, it was sought to be estab- 


lished that the pain must have awakened him. To this 
end—and one supposes they will be justified by this 
No. 2. class two doctors got a dog and experi- 


mented upon it in a similar fashion. ‘* An eye-witness,” 
the Pall Mall Gazette, 
passing description. It was so frantic with pain that it 
shook off the straps that fastened it down to the torture- 
table like rotten packthread.” The names of these fiendish 
miscreants are not given, but, if the College of Surgeons 


says ‘* describes its sufferings as 


in Paris takes no steps to discover them, we shall know 
what to think of the College of Surgeons in Paris. 

If anything can disabuse the public mind of the 
notion that remunerative calling 
in comparison with any other known to civilisation —it 
will be the application of the authoress of ‘‘ George Geith 
of Fen Court,”’ many other equally well-known 
works, for Badly the fund for the 
encouragement of Literature and Art has generally been 


novel-writing is a 


and 
a pension. as 
administered, it is scarcely possible that her claim should 
be disallowed ; but the wonder will be to most people 
how it came to be necessitated. ‘‘ What?’ a popular 
novelist, who must have her thousands a year, 
wanting a pittance of this kind! Whoever heard 
popular physician, or a popular preacher, or a popular 
anybody being in such straits?’ Very true, all except 
‘‘the thousands a year.” It is stated her 
authority that £260 is the average income she realised 
by literature. Yetif this lady is not ‘‘ at the top of the 
tree’’ in her profession, she is certainly on the higher 


boughs: 


made 
of a 


on own 


and these very moderate gains are all that have 
come of it. There is nothing to complain about in the 
matter: literature has its compensations in other than 
pecuniary returns; but it is rather hard that those who 
are compelled by circumstances to live on ‘‘a little 
oatmeal ”’ should be credited by the public with a diet of 
turtle and venison, If their tradespeople credited them 
with it, the mistake could be borne, but they know better. 
Of all the long roll of novelists, Walter Scott and Victor 
Hugo are, perhaps, the only ones whom literature has 
led to what by those who practise any other profession 
would be called wealth. How poorly would 
Dickens’s ‘‘ estate’’ have looked had it not been for his 
‘‘readings”’! There will presently doubtless be an out- 
break over a large sum given under exceptional circum- 
stances for a particular novel, and all the old myths of 
the immense incomes made by popular authors will be 


even 


revived in consequence. I suppose it is a compensation 
of Nature’s for those other falsehoods concerning them, 
of a less complimentary nature, which are invented by the 


critics. 


One is glad to see that the law has put its foot down 
upon puzzle competitions in the cheap periodicals. It 
has decided that they are lotteries; though, if so, it 
was not of the kind so extensively advertised as 
blanks and all prizes” —they were no prizes and all blanks; 
or, if there were prizes, they were generally awarded to 
members of the proprietor’s family: like charity, good 
luck in these competitions began at home. There were all 
kinds of incidental swindles in connection with them; in 
the ‘‘ word contests” it was sometimes necessary to success 
to purchase a certain dictionary (published by the pro- 
prietor). The only advantage of them was that it some- 
times compelled the candidates to study their Bibles very 
accurately in order to discover how many f’s ‘ 
were in the Book of Job—a work of great patience, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
Our last week’s publication, being prepared immediately after 
the solemn ceremony in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 20, could not entirely dispose of all the 
incidental subjects treated by our artists upon this occasion. 
We now present a Sketch of the conveyance of the coffin 
from Sandringham Church, after the brief religious service 
in the morning, to the Wolferton railway station. The 
coffin was placed upon a gun-carriage of the Royal Artillery, 
drawn by six horses. Behind it walked the Prince of Wales, 
with the Duke of Fife and Sir Dighton Probyn. The two 
clergymen followed, and the men of the Prince's househoid. 
Several closed carriages brought the Princesses and the other 
ladies. ‘The labourers of the Sandringham estate walked six 
abreast behind. 

The funeral party, including the Princes and Princesses, 
having reached the station, entered a special train, In 


THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE: FUNERAL WREATH 


the central carriage, hung with purple velvet adorned 
with a large silver device bearing the initials “C and A,” 
was the coffin. Leaving Sandringham at a quarter before 
twelve, the train passed two hours afterwards from the Great 
Eastern to the North London Railway, went on to the London 
and South-Western line, and reached Windsor at three o'clock. 
The reception and conduct of the funeral at Windsor, the pro- 
cession through the town, and the service in St. George's 
Chapel have been described. The Prince of Wales, as chief 
mourner, was supported by Prince George of Wales and the 
Duke of life. The Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Con- 
naught, Prince Christian, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and 
the Duke of Teck were near at hand. ‘The Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia, Prince Leopold of Prussia, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, an several German and other foreign 
Princes represented so many imperial and royal houses. ‘The 
Princess of Wales and her daughters, the Duchess of Teck and 
her daughter. were unseen in the private gallery. When the 
whole congregation had retired, the bands of the Guards’ 
regiments, massed together outside. played Chopin's and 
Beethoven's funeral marches. At six o'clock. the coffin was 
removed into the adjacent Albert Memorial Chapel. It was 
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placed there between the cenotaph of the late Prince Consort 
and the monument of the late Duke of Albany. 

A magnificent spectacle of floral beauty and artistic decor- 
ation was displayed in the grand collection of wreaths, crosses, 
and garlands arranged round the interior of the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, or adorning the tombs and monuments of 
the royal family. Though including the tokens of affection 
sent by the Queen, the Princes and Princesses, the personal 
friends of the deceased, and the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household, and by many foreign Courts, this collection 
largely augmented by gifts from all classes of 
her Majesty’s subjects that it might be regarded as 
“an Empire’s tribute.” Among the most conspicuous 
was the combined offering of the Colonies of Canada, 
Australasia, and the Cape, sent by their Agents-General in 
London. ‘This wreath, having an external diameter of 5ft., 
and 3ft. internal diameter, was composed of the choicest 
white flowers, camellias, lilies-of-the-valley, azaleas, and others, 
relieved by a sprinkling of violets. Around it was a white 
ribbon of rich watered silk, nine inches wide, with an inscrip- 
tion in large violet-coloured letters, each end finishing with a 


was 80 


bow and a small cross in violet. The Colonies, where the late 
Duke of Clarence was known and esteemed, will approve this 
becoming tribute of regard and regret for the loss which they 
share with us all, 


CARDINAL MANNING AND LAVINGTON 
RECTORY. 

The sketch of Beechwood House, the favourite home of the 
late Cardinal Manning for many years, or Lavington Rectory, 
as it was called in his day, is a back view of the honse, 
looking on to Lavington Park, with the wooded slope of the 
Downs in the rear. The rectory is built on the property of 
Mr. R. G. Wilberforce, within a stone's throw of Lavington 
House. Mr. Manning, after leaving Oxford, was appointed 
eurate at Waltham, abont three miles from Lavington, 
and married the second daughter of Mr. Sargent, who 
was then squire of Lavington. The elder danghter mar- 
ried the late Bishop Wilberforce. Mr. Manning was 
presented to the living of Lavington and Graffham, 
the latter a quaint old spot with a beautiful little church, 
about a mile along the drive from Lavington House. The 
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ancient Norman door represented in the drawing is the west 
entrance to the church. While Rector of Lavington, Mr. 
Manning restored both these old-time edifices, The sketch of 
old Lavington Church is taken from a water-colour done by 
Mrs. Wilberforce, wife of the late Bishop. 

After the death of Mrs. Manning, her sister became sole 
heiress to the property,and it thus passed into the Wilberforce 
family. The rectory, which is now at Graffham, was then 
at Beechwood. ‘The present rector is the Rev. Rowley Lascelles. 
The picture of Lavington Church, which is close to Lavington 
House, represents it and the churchyard as they are at pre- 
sent. The grave nearest the church is that of Mrs, Wilber- 
force, next to this is the grave of the late Bishop, and 
the third is that of Lieutenant Herbert Wilberforce, R.N., 
the Bishop’s eldest son, who died from hardship and exposure 
in the Crimean War. Between these graves is a small space, 
and the fourth is that of Mrs. Manning. the late Cardinal's 
wife, which, it will be noticed, bears no cross like the othe 
three. It is said that her death was the turning-point in 
Archdeacon Manning's career (he was then Archdeacon of 
Chichester), for it removed the bar between him and the 
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Roman priesthood. In the side aisle inside the church is a 
beautiful brass monument to the late Bishop Wilberforce, and 
above it the pastoral staff. 

Cardinal Manning accepted the Rectory of Lavington in 
1834, and was received into the Roman communion in 185]. 
Although he was something of an antocrat, he was dearly 
loved in the chyggh and parish of Lavington, and many are 
the stories one hfars from the old folk even now of the good 
works he did when rector there. In the village of Graffham 
there lives at present an old woman named Challen, who 
was a Roman Catholic when Mr. Manning became rector of 
the parish. She relates how everyone looked up to him 
for guidance and instruction, and through his teachings she 
became a Protestant. A few years after the Cardinal joined 
the Church of Rome he returned to visit his old home and 
friends, but nothing would induce Mrs. Challen to return to 
her first faith, and the Cardinal was unable to convince her 
for the second time that she was in the wrong path. 

At Lavington House there is a very pretty water-colour 
interior of the old church, the work of Mrs. Wilberforce, 
showing where the shepherds from the Downs used to sit 
during service, with their sheep-dogs under the benches 
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if il arage for example if he can afford 
t> close the doors of his playl e, but not to deprive 
. per of their nightly wag Why should their 
ind children suffer because a royal house, nowever 
loved, has lost one of its dearest members ” If the departed 
Pri id have a voice in the matter, he would, we 
ty be sure, be the first to denounce the compulsory 
pect that was paid him at such a price. The poor, we 
re told, cannot afford the luxury of woe in their own 
households, and how much less that of the palace ¥ 


In England, indeed, in all ranks of life, our dead (or 
rather those who represent them) demand too much of the 
living. One funeral breeds half a dozen, from our sense- 
less custom of standing bareheaded by the open grave. 
Our are darkened 
clildren, from a notion of respect to the departed that 
but little The 


as far as p sible to extend to others, 


houses and the sunlight denied our 


does his character honour. loss of one 


household is made 
is though there were « superfluity of health and sunshine 
ind light-heartedness among us, instead of a “ plentiful 
lack” of all three. It is only decent that after the death of 
t nen relative, a marriage in contemplation by some 
member of his family should be put off for a little while ; 
but 
1 riod, even though the deceased had set his heart on the 


how often is this done for a wholly unreasonable 
inion in question and was eager for it to be solemnised ! 
I have known a wedding between those dear to him to 
have been hastened by a dying man, from his knowledge 
that 
convention, at war with all the best feelings of our nature, 


when his decease should have taken place a cruel 


would postpone it for many months. In a nation which 
we call uncivilised it is the custom for those who have 
lost a relative to wear colours, under the idea that his 
removal toa better world should be the cause of rejoicing : 
it may be unsuitable to our melancholy natures to adopt 
this belief, but it is unnecessary to confederate with the 
Destroyer by detracting from the sum of human happiness, 


Yet, as I write, the baleful custom of attending 
funerals with bared head has found a defender. An old 
gentleman standing by the graveside of his friend with 
** his hat only slightly raised, on account of the inclemency 
of the weather,” has had it violently knocked off his head, 
with the moral rebuke, ‘‘ Have you no respect for the 
dead, Sir?” The poor gentleman murmured plaintively, 
‘* My hat és off,” but the assault was committed a secand 
and even a third time. The idea at first suggests itself 
that such brutality could only have had its origin in greed ; 
that the man must have been either an undertaker or a 
hatter (or ‘‘as mad as a hatter”); but it is probable that 
the action was only illustrative of that pretence of rever- 
ence which the most callous persons often display in their 
allegiance to conventionality. Another type of it is 
shown in that exaggerated politeness of manner to women 
which is generally practised by those who have the least 
respect for them. 


We have the historical novel, and we have the novel 
whose scenes are projected into a century or so hence—the 
story of the past and the story of the future: why should 
we not also, writes an ingenious friend, have the story of 
the present—a novel, in serial, dealing with matters abso- 
lutely contemporaneous, and describing, week by week, 
events as they occur? The plot might be so arranged as 
to depend upon circumstances as they arise, as much within 
the purview of the reader as of the author himself, and 
would therefore have for him an almost personal interest : 
‘‘In consequence of the increased prevalence of the 
influenza this week, Angelina was forbidden by her parents 
to attend the private theatricals, and that meeting with 
Edwin, to which we have all been-looking forward, has 
accordingly fallen through. The regard entertained for 


him by the new Khedive gives him hopes of an appoint - 
ment in Egypt which will render the painful delay of 
the union of these two fond hearts unnecessary; but the 
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intrigues at Alexandria are no less deplorable to-day than 


they were in 1891. Nevertheless, like a true English- 
woman, sh hope s for the best, and has ordered, on credit, 
her trousseau, which may be inspected by any lady, on the 
pr ntation of her address card, at Madame B.'s, Regent 
St It } 1 objected to certain novelists that they 
I i t ‘look ahead,” or to know where they 

their characters) are going; but in the novel of 
the } nt no reproach will attach to the author upon that 
" nt, since he is neither Old Moore nor Zadkiel. 

Some intellectual gentlemen who imust be terribly in 
vant ro pati m are breaking their teeth over some 
poetical nuts of Mr. Browning It is probably a case of 

none wild read the book, not even he,” and to judge by 
the comments made upon it, they are quite as unin- 
telligibl: If never seems to strike these excellent persons 
that just as they might have spent their lives in a vain 
pursuit of any historical account of ‘‘ How the Good News 


was brought from Ghent to Aix,” so it is possible that the 


unknown incidents and persons to whom these obscure 
illusions have been made were invented by the bard him- 
self. Why should he not have imagined them, as well as 


the rest of his poem, and thus provided for the lovers of 


obscurity a never-ending feast’ There is no article more 
easy to supply than broken glass, however importunate 
may be the demand for that pabulum. 


A Be 


reports concerning the gold mines in that locality, and, 


huanaland newspaper resents certain discouraging 


while admitting that they are not so flourishing as could 


le wished, is of opinion that ‘Seven yet some of us muy 


make a not insignificant amount out of the British public : 
no one wants claims to work, but claims to sell.” None 
can say this is not honest and above board; it relieves 
commerce in Bechuanaland from that imputation of 


insincerity and deceit too often ascribed to it in other 
places, and for candour is absolutely without a parallel in 
In poetry, however, it has been anticipated 
*T am not a knave 
the razors you have bought 


prose. 
‘* Friend,’’ 
As for 
{pon my soul I never thought 

That uld shave.”’ 


** Not think they ‘d 


quoth the razor-man, 


they w 


shave cried Hodge, with wondering 
eves, 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell ; 
** What then, you dog?’’ he cries, 


** Made,”’ ‘to sell.”’ 


were they made for, 


quoth the fellow, with a smile 
Speaking of candour, the recent revelations—though 
brief 
trouble, pe 


of a gentleman in 
For 


one’s biographer, nothing could be more satisfactory than 


and insignificant in themselves 


his diary, have never been exceeded. 
such admissions; they go far to realise what Rousseau 
only pretended to convey in his ‘‘ Confessions **—those 
actual thoughts and feelings which, if they were honestly 
written down, would make, as Carlyle observes, the life 
of any ordinary and commonplace person the most 
interesting reading; but as regards the autobiographer 

the narrator at first hand—they strike one as injudicious. 
Most diaries of any extent and diffuseness are written 
with publication; and that Pepys’ 
personal chronicle had no such aim gives it half its value, 
The diary of the late Miss Bashkirtseff was certainly 
written for publication. Mere vanity and egotism would 
not have dictated it at such length for her own private 


un eye to future 


edification. A great many young women have probably 
entertained the same ideas respecting their own merits and 
attractions, without having the audacity to commit them to 
paper. The suecess of her experiment, indeed, proves the 
rarity of it.» The genuineness of her high opinion of herself 
seems to have persuaded a good many people that the senti- 
ments expressed were also genuine; though others are not 
so convinced of this. In the more recent instance referred 
to, the diary was disadvantageous to the writer, and is 
therefore, doubtless, trustworthy. To students of human 
nature such proofs of the folly of the dogma that we do 
not know ourselves are unnecessary. We may not ‘see 
ourselves as others see us,’’ but how is it possible that we 
should not know ourselves, at all events, far better than 
others know us? Who else has the same data for know- 
ledge? Who else would take the trouble to investigate 
the matter? At the same time, it is most unusual with 
us to put down in black and white, what, if read by other 
The 


inspired writers have given us many confessions of sin and 


eyes than our own, would prove detrimental to us. 


shortcoming, but they have invariably added resolutions 
for amendment: they are not diaries, but reflections. 
Except for the fixing of dates, it is quite curious how little 
use the diaries of eminent to their 
biographers. For the future, this will be more the case 
than ever, since the cry, ‘‘ Break lock and seal, betray the 
has become so importunate that only the most 


persons have been 


trust,” 
resolute and honourable natures (who have ‘‘ memoirs” toe 
sell) are «ble to resist it. 


It is curious how in the discussion respecting applause 
in church both those in favour of it and those against it 
treat the demonstration as anovelty. Yet it was frequently 
practised at a very carly period, In answer to a doctrinal 
question raised by St. Jerome, Gregory Nazianzen replies, 
**T will teach you that at church, where, when all the people 
shall applaud me, you will be forced to know what you do 
not know ; for 7f you only keep silence you will be looked 
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upon asa fool.” Vigilantius, who seems fo have had a differ- 
ent opinion of St. Jerome, could not suppress his rapture 
at hearing him preach, but would jump up and applaud 
with both hands, crying ut the same time in a loud voice, 
‘Excellent father! Orthodox 
fashion that would nowadays have got him sent to jail 


divine!” and so on, in a 


for brawling. When St. Chrysostom preached, we are 
told, ‘“‘the congregation waved their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs,” and cricd aloud, The thirteenth apostle! 
the glory and honour of the priesthood!” Bishop 
Burnet so appreciated the humming noise that indi- 
cated approbation of his sermons, that he is said 
‘to have sat down in the pulpit to enjoy it’ 

but Bishop Spratt, his rival, was wont to check 
these notes of admiration with ‘* Peace, peace, I pray you, 
peace.” Whether c/agueurs were employed in either case, 


On the other hand, as might 1+ 
by 


we are not informed. 


d, disapprobation was sometimes expressed 


When a preacher made hims¢ lf obnoxious 


expect 
congregations. 
to the 
** Memoirs, 


students at Cambridge, we are told in Cradock’s 
>it was their custom to let him know it by 
scraping their feet. Dr. James Scott preached against 
the practice, taking for his text: ‘‘ Keep thy feet when 
thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready to 
hear than to give the sacrifice of fools,’ whereupon thi 
galleries became such a scene of uproa that the proctois 


had to interfere. 


The two classes: the one (mostly 
French) 
boldly affirm that the 
into 
regretting the pain, hold it of small consequence compared 
with the possible benefit that result from it to 
humanity—that is, the ofher humanity. In a case where 


murder was lately committed in Paris by pouring molten 


vivisectionists are of 
who, as in the public inquiry on the subject 
pain inflicted on dumb animals 
their minds”; the other who, whila 


‘never enters 


may 


lead into a drugged man’s ear, it was sought to be estab- 
lished that the pain must have awakened him. To this 


end—and one supposes they will be justified by this 
No. 2 class two doctors got a dog and experi- 


mented upon it ina similar fashion. ‘‘ An eye-witness,” 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
passing description. It was so frantic with pain that it 
shook off the straps that fastened it down to the torture- 
table like rotten packthread.” The names of these fiendish 
miscreants are not given, but, if the College of Surgeons 


‘* describes its sufferings as 


in Paris takes no steps to discover them, we shall know 
what to think of the College of Surgeons in Paris. 


If anything can disabuse the public mind of the 
notion that 
in comparison with any other known to civilisation — it 


novel-writing is a remunerative calling 


will be the application of the authoress of ‘‘ George Geith 
of Fen Court,” many other equally well-known 
works, for Badly as the for the 
encouragement of Literature and Art has generally been 


and 
a pension. fund 
administered, it is scarcely possible that her claim should 
be disallowed ; but the wonder will be to most people 
how it came to be necessitated. ‘‘ What? a popular 
novelist, who must have her thousands a year, 
wanting a pittance of this kind! Whoever heard ofa 
popular physician, or a popular preacher, or a popular 
anybody being in such straits?’ Very true, all except 
‘‘the thousands a year.” It is stated her 
authority that £260 is the average income she realised 
by literature. Yet if this lady is not ‘‘ at the top of the 
tree’’ in her profession, she is certainly on the higher 
boughs: and these very moderate gains are all that have 
come of it. There is nothing to complain about in the 
matter: literature has its compensations in other than 
pecuniary returns; but it is rather hard that those who 
are compelled by circumstances to live on ‘‘a_ little 
oatmeal” should be credited by the public with a diet of 
turtle and venison, If their tradespeople credited them 
with it, the mistake could be borne, but they know better. 
Of all the long roll of novelists, Walter Scott and Victor 
Hugo are, perhaps, the only ones whom literature has 
led to what by those who practise any other profession 
would be called wealth. How poorly would even 
Dickens’s ‘‘ estate’? have looked had it not been for his 
‘“‘readings”’! There will presently doubtless be an out- 
break over a large sum given under exceptional cireum- 
stances for a particular novel, and all the old myths of 
the immense incomes made by popular authors will be 


made 


on own 


revived in consequence. I suppose it is a compensation 
of Nature’s for those other falsehoods concerning them, 
of a less complimentary nature, which are invented by the 


critics. 


One is glad to see that the law has put its foot down 
upon puzzle competitions in the cheap periodicals. It 
has decided that they are lotteries; though, if so, it 
was not of the kind so extensively advertised as ‘‘no 
blanks and all prizes’”’—they were no prizes and all blanks; 
or, if there were prizes, they were generally awarded to 
members of the proprietor’s family: like charity, good 
luck in these competitions began at home. There were all 
kinds of incidental swindles in connection with them; in 
the ‘‘ word contests”’ it was sometimes necessary to success 
to purchase a certain dictionary (published by the pro- 
prietor). The only advantage of them was that it some- 
times compelled the candidates to study their Bibles very 
accurately in order to discover how many f's or g's 
were in the Book of Job—a work of great patience. 
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OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
Our last week’s publication, being prepared immediately after 
the solemn ceremony in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 20, could not entirely dispose of all the 
incidental subjects treated by our artists upon this occasion, 
We now present a Sketch of the conveyance of the coffin 
from Sandringham Church, after the brief religious service 
in the morning, to the Wolferton railway station. The 
coffin was placed upon a gun-carriage of the Royal Artillery, 
drawn by six horses. Behind it walked the Prince of Wales, 
with the Duke of Fife and Sir Dighton Probyn. The two 
clergymen followed, and the men of the Prince's household. 
Several closed carriages brought the Princesses and the other 
ladies. The labourers of the Sandringham estate walked six 
abreast behind. 

The funeral party, including the Princes and Princesses, 
having reached the station, entered a special train, In 
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placed there between the cenotaph of the late Prince Consort 
and the monument of the late Duke of Albany. 

A magnificent spectacle of floral beauty and artistic decor- 
ation was displayed in the grand collection of wreaths, crosses, 
and garlands arranged round the interior of the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, or adorning the tombs and monuments of 
the royal family. Though including the tokens of affection 
sent by the Queen, the Princes and Princesses, the personal 
friends of the deceased, and the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household, and by many foreign Courts, this collection 
was so largely augmented by gifts from all classes of 
her Majesty’s subjects that it might be regarded as 
“an Empire's tribute.” Among the most conspicuous 
was the combined offering of the Colonies of Canada, 
Australasia, and the Cape, sent by their Agents-General in 
London. ‘This wreath, having an external diameter of 5ft., 
and 3ft. internal diameter, was composed of the choicest 
white flowers, camellias, lilies-of-the-valley, azaleas, and others, 
relieved by a sprinkling of violets. Around it was a white 
ribbon of rich watered silk, nine inches wide, with an inscrip- 
tion in large violet-coloured letters, each end finishing with a 
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ancient Norman door represented in the drawing is the west 
entrance to the church. While Rector of Lavington, Mr. 
Manning restored both these old-time edifices. The sketch of 
old Lavington Church is taken from a water-colour done by 
Mrs. Wilberforce, wife of the late Bishop. 

After the death of Mrs. Manning, her sister became sole 
heiress to the property, and it thus passed into the Wilberforce 
family. The rectory, which is now at Graffham, was then 
at Beechwood. The present rector is the Rev. Rowley Lascelles. 
The picture of Lavington Church, which is close to Lavington 
House, represents it and the churchyard as they are at pre- 
sent. ‘The grave nearest the church is that of Mrs. Wilber- 
force, next to this is the grave of the late Bishop, and 
the third is that of Lieutenant Herbert Wilberforce, R.N., 
the Bishop's eldest son, who died from hardship and exposure 
in the Crimean War. Between these graves is a small space, 
and the fourth is that of Mrs. Manning. the late Cardinal's 
wife, which, it will be noticed, bears like the othe 
three. It is said that her death was the turning-point in 
Archdeacon Manning's was then Archdeacon of 
Chichester), for it removed the bar between him and the 


no cross 


career (he 


THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE: FUNERAL WREATH SENT BY THE COLONY TES—CANADA, THE CAPE, AND AUSTRALASIA. 


the central carriage, hung with purple velvet adorned 
with a large silver device bearing the initials “C and A,” 
was the coffin. Leaving Sandringham at a quarter before 
twelve, the train passed two hours afterwards from the Great 
Eastern to the North London Railway, went on to the London 
and South-Western line, and reached Windsor at three o'clock. 
The reception and conduct of the funeral at Windsor, the pro- 
cession through the town, and the service in St. George's 
Chapel have been described. ‘The Prince of Wales, as chief 
mourner, was supported by Prince George of Wales and the 
Duke of life. The Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Con- 
naught, Prince Christian, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and 
the Duke of Teck were near at hand. ‘The Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia, Prince Leopold of Prussia, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, an‘ several German and other foreign 
Princes represented so many imperial and royal houses. ‘The 
Princess of Wales and her daughters, the Duchess of Teck and 
her daughter. were unseen in the private gallery. When the 
whole congregation had retired, the bands of the Guards’ 
regiments, massed together outside, played Chopin's and 
Beethoven's funeral marches. At six o'clock. the coffin was 
removed into the adjacent Albert Memorial Chapel. It was 


bow and a small cross in violet. The Colonies, where the late 
Duke of Clarence was known and esteemed, will approve this 
becoming tribute of regard and regret for the loss which they 
share with us all. 


CARDINAL MANNING AND LAVINGTON 
RECTORY. 

The sketch of Beechwood House, the favourite home of the 
late Cardinal Manning for many years, or Lavington Rectory, 
as it was called in his day, is a back view of the house, 
looking on to Lavington Park, with the wooded slope of the 
Downs in the rear. The rectory is built on the property of 
Mr. R. G. Wilberforce, within a stone's throw of Lavington 
Honse. Mr. Manning, after leaving Oxford, was appointed 
curate at Waltham, abont three miles from Lavington, 
and married the second daughter of Mr. Sargent, who 
was then squire of Lavington. The elder daughter mar- 
ried the late Bishop Wilberforce. Mr. Manning was 
presented to the living of Lavington and Graffliam, 
the latter a quaint old spot with a beautiful little church, 
about a mile along the drive from Lavington House. The 


Roman priesthood. In the side aisle inside the church is a 
beautiful brass monument to the late Bishop Wilberforce, and 
above it the pastoral staff. 

Cardinal Manning accepted the Rectory of Lavington in 
1834, and was received into the Roman communion in 185] 
Although he was something of an antocrat, he was dearls 
loved in the chyggh and parish of Lavington, and many are 
the stories one h@ars from the old folk even now of the good 
works he did when rector there. In the village of Graffham 
there lives at present an old woman named Challen, who 
was a Roman Catholic when Mr. Manning became rector of 
the parish. She how everyone looked up to him 
for guidance and instruction, and through his teachings she 
became a Protestant. A few years after the Cardinal joined 
the Church of Rome he returned to visit his old home and 
friends, but nothing would induce Mrs. Challen to return to 
her first faith, and the Cardinal was unable to convince her 
for the second time that she was in the wrong path. 

At Lavington Honse there is a very pretty water-colour 
interior of the old church, the work of Mrs. Wilberforce, 
showing where the shepherds from the Downs used to sit 
during service, with their sheep-dogs under the benches 


relates 
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THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE: MASSED BANDS PLAYING OUTSIDE ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, AFTER THE FUNERAL. 
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MR. J. H. MADEN 


THE NEW M.P. FOR ROSBENDA 


into the shade. He was not a “literary” scientist of 
the type of Professor Tyndall or Professor Huxley, and his 
style made no pretence to ornament. He was an interesting 
lecturer and a man of great simplicity of mind and life. 


Another victim to the influenza plague is Dr. Frederic John 
Wood, Chairman of Convocation of the University of London. 
He died early on Monday, Jan. 25, in his seventy-second year, 
at his residence, Maisonette, Clapham Common, thus closely 
following his wife, who passed away three days before him. 
l'hey were both buried in Abney Park Cemetery. Dr. Wood, 
who was a Chancery barrister. was born at Totteridge, Herts. 
When the University of London obtained the right to elect 
a member of Parliament, his was one of the first names 
suggested, but he declined to accept nomination, and the choice 
fell on Mr. Robert Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke. As Chairman 
of Convocation, Dr. Wood was throughout his life associated 
with the Congregational communion. He was the oldest 
deacon of the church at Clapham of which the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers is minister, and in July last was one of the 
delegated members to the International Council of Congrega- 
tionalists which assembled in London. 


The long list of recent deaths of 2istinguished men includes 
the Grand Duke Constantine, who died on Suz:day, Jan. 24, at 
midnight. He was second son of the great Czar Nicholas, and 
was a ready !.elper of his brother Alexander, tho late Czar, in 
the reforms of that reign. He was a man of cultured mind 
und refined tastes, his special talent lying in the direction of 
naval affairs. During the Crimean War he commanded the 
Russian fleet in the Baltic, though, as the ships never 
left Cronstadt, he had no opportunity of showing his 
abilities. He was responsible, however, for the later re- 
rganisation of the fleet, and did his work extremely well. 
When his nephew, the present Czar, came to the throne, his 
political influence, never very great, disappeared, and he had 
soon to retire on some unsubstantial charge of maladministra- 
tion in the fleet. For the remainder of his life he devoted 
himself to literary and scientific prrsuits, especially to the 
study of geography, in which he was an expert. Latterly he 
suffered from poralysis and softening of the brain, and his 
closing days were darkened by his eldest son's disgrace and 
punishment and by other family troubles. Throughout his 
illness be was nursed with the utmost devotion by his wife, 
the Grand Duchess Alexandra Josephovna. 


Catholic circles are being interested in the question of 
Cardinal Manning's successor. The choice is a difficult one. 
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I's sympathies were, like those of the mas 
pro-Irish and democratic, while, on the 
lish Catholic party. which, though not 


ludes some of “he ablest and most 


lesires a representative of its 
titude The candidate 


an of Salford, a cultured 











‘ silastic of mu personal charm, and the proprietor of th 
Tablet On the other hand, the advanced section favours 
Dr. Gilbert, Ca Manning's intimate friend and helper, 
ho shares his old superior’s social and political views. 

st i third solution is said to have the support of the Duke 
yf rfolk, who has put forward the claim of Dr. Butt, the 
Bishop of Southwark, Dr. Butt is a former Irish chaplain, a 
Conservative in politics, a man of retiring temper, but a 
sapable organiser. F to cap the other suggestions, it 


( in 
has been proposed that Cardinal Moran should migrate from 


Australia to London His appointment would, no doubt, have 
the incidental advantage of avoiding the jealousies arising 
from the promotion of a member of the English hierarchy. 





Probably, however, Rome may have a surprise in store which 
will exclude all these selections in advance, 

The proposa erect a statue of Cardinal Newman in Broad 
Street, Oxford, has excited a strong protest in that city. Some 
of the subscribers to the memorial object to the choice of the site, 
which is not j ‘ious ; but there is a very strong feeling both 


nst any statue atall, It 
th any such monument 
religious susceptibilities 


in the city and in the University agai 
happens that Oxford 1s not decorate 

of a public man, and the people, whos 
are very keen, ask, not unnaturally, why the first symbol 
of this kind should be raised to the memory of a man whose 
secession from the Church of England at a critical juncture 








was one of the greatest blows she ever sustained. Moreover, 
yn wsthetic grounds, it is difficnlt to welcome the erection of 
any statue in Oxford, which is free from the one form of archi- 
tectural ornament to which the genius of this country does 
not lend itself On the other hand, Newman's associations 
with the University were historic, and the desire to com- 
memorate them in some outward and visible form springs from 


@ praiseworthy sentime 
Mr. John Henry Maden, the new member for Rossendale, 
is a young man of twenty-eight, who has for some little time 


SIR THOMAS BROCKS 


UNIONIST CANDIDATE FOR ROSSENDALE. 


taken an active interest in imperial politics. He is the son of 
a famous Rossendale man, and “old John Maden” could 
probably at any time have won the seat. He declined, how- 
ever, to stand, mainly from personal feeling for Lord 
Hartington. “Young John” was, however, a more uncom- 
promising politician, and he was, in particular, an ardent 
Home Ruler. The Madens are owners of three immense 
cotton factories at Bacup. Mr. Maden himself took an active 
part in the party propaganda. He was president of the 
Rossendale Liberal Council, served on several public bodies, 
and gave liberally to schools, charities, and social and philan- 
thropic movements. His election programme, apart from 
Home Rule, was an advanced one, and he promised to vote 
for an Eight-Hours Bill for the miners, who are strong in 
“the Golden Vale.” 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
the Pev. Thomas Bell to be Dean of Guernsey, in the room of 
the Very Rev. Carey Brock, resigned. Mr. Bell was 2oducated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, where he took a first class in the 
School of Litere Humaniores in 1843, obtaining the Denyer 
Prize in 1848. He has been Rector of the Vale, Guernsey, of 
which he was previously curate, since 1859, and in 1889 was 
appointed an honorary canon of Winchester Cathedral. 


On Jan. 26, the anniversary of the death of General Gordon, 
the statue in Trafalgar Square was covered with beautiful 
wreaths, and was visited during the day by many thousands 
of persons. 


In connection with the now wellnigh forgotten pearl case, 
it is stated that the friends of Mrs. Osborne have decided to 
pay to Messrs. Spink the sum of £550, the amount which they 
gave for Mrs. Hargreave's jewels, The solicitors representing 
the plaintiff in the recent action have sent a cheque for £300 
and £250 in £50 bank notes to the Treasury for Messrs, Spink. 
The money was handed over by the Treasury authorities to the 
City police, and it is now in the hands of Inspector Taylor, of 
the City police, who, it is understood, will carry out the wishes 
of Mrs. Osborne's friends. . 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

The portrait of Sir H. D. Wolff is from a photograph by 
Mr; A. Bassano, 25, Old Bond Street, W.; the late Professor 
J.C Adams by Messrs. Scott and Wilkinson, 47,Great Andrew 
Street, Edinburgh ; Mr. Maden, M.P., by Messrs. Elliott and 
Fry, Baker Stroet, W. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT scoTrT, 
“Mark time! Mark time! This is what I seem to hear 
the “fell Sergeant” cry to the ranks as each new Hamlet 
comes upon the scene. On an average, I imagine each decade 
produces one more Prince of Denmark. Let me count up, 
without taxing my memory, afew of the Hamlets I have seen. 
The first Hamlet: Samuel Phelps, at the old Sadler’s Wells 
‘Theatre in Islington—a revelation, as it seemed to my boyish 
imagination, but possibly more from the play than the player. 
I had gone on my knees to the authorities at home that I 
might be taken to see * Hamlet” when Phelps appeared next 
at the Wells, and the result was an instant love of Shakspere, 
which I very much doubt I should have acquired from the 
uninstructed perusal of Knight's “ Shakspere,” bound in Russia 
leather, with which I was duly rewarded. Surely all boys 
should be taken to see Shakspere acted, and as soon as possible. 
I shall never forget how we London boys used to crow over our 
schoolfellows at the. Shakspere readings and Shakspere 
debating societies at Marlborough because we had seen with 
our own eyes Phelps at Sadler's Wells or Charles Kean at the 
Princess's! Yes, Charles Kean must have been my second 
Hamlet. He rather frightened me, and I could not reconcile 
thisdiminutive scowling man of the harsh grating voice with my 
ideal * sweet Prince,” the expectancy and rose of the fair state. 
Just as Phelps seemed too old, so Charles Kean seemed too ugly. 
Then came the ideal Hamlet, as it seemed in one’s early youth, 
when the mind was eager for impressions. I was comparing 
notes with old playgoers of the year 1860 <nd onwards, and 
none of us have ever forgotten the extreme delight of the 
Hamlet of Charles Fechter. It was so different from the 
Hamlets we had been taught by our elders to reverence—so 
new, so fresh, so natural, so picturesque. We had tried te 
understand and master the perplexities of the play, but now a 
revelation broke in upon us. Hamlet the philosopher and 
introspective student we had seen, but not the lover of Ophelia. 
not the friend of Horatio, not the pathetic figure, not the poet 
I will pass over the Hamlet of Barry Sullivan, of Charles 
Dillon, of King, et hoe Genus omne, They presented no new 
feature. To me they were, none of them, an intellectual treat. 
THE HAMLET OF MR, IRVING. 
But at last came a Hamlet even morc satisfying to the 
mind more formed and the imagination more steadied. 
This was the Hamlet who supplied exactly what Fechter 
wanted. In a measure he was as picturesque; as a 
whole he was more admirable. Never before in my 
memory had the scenes with Ophelia, the scenes with 
the Ghost, the scene with his mother, been so admirably 
and convincingly played as by Henry Irving. This was the 
scholar’s Hamlet. I was discussing the question of Hamlets 
the other evening with one of the oldest actors still with ts. 
Walter Lacy is considerably over eighty years of age, 
but his eyes flashed, and he discussed the Hamlets he 
had seen with the freshness and enthusiasm of a _ boy. 
To him there had been only two Hamlets—Young and 
Henry Irving—and he gave us his reasons for coming to 
that conclusion lucidly and admirably. Our American friends 
swear by the Hamlet of Edwin Booth. On us this excellent 
actor did not make much impression in a character in which 
he is said to be super-excellent. We found him dapper, alert, 
active, but-unconvincing. I have seen two female Hamlets. One 
was Miss Marriott, at Sadler's Wells, an extraordinary perform- 
ance, and one of great value. The other wasa Madame Vestvali, 
of no moment. Wilson Barrett, in London, in America, and 
in the provinces, secured, as Hamlet, the abiding allegiance 
of many of his admirers. I have heard scores of ladies 
declare that this, their first Hamlet, was a treasured memory. 
He made an impresssion which could not be effaced. It was 
essentially a new Hamlet; it delighted many, and it was 
unquestionably clever. 
THE HAMLET OF MR, BEERBOHM TREE, 

So once more the “fell Sergeant” called out “ Mark time!” 
and Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s turn came. It was inevitable. Here 
was a student, here was an actor of a certain genius, here was 
an artist of dauntless ambition. It was not so wonderful that 
the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, who had already 
appeared as Falstaff and Iago, should play Hamlet, as it was, 
years before, that Irving should attempt it—stepping from the 
little Vaudeville as Digby Grant to enter into comparison 
with the Keans and the Kembles. Iam sure every intellectual 
playgoer stands indebted to Mr. Tree for appearing as Hamlet 
at the Haymarket. 

To my mind it is one of the most classical of all the 
Hamlets ever shown us by a very young man. ‘The very 
things that an actor like Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and with his 
temperament, might have been disposed to do, he most 
religiously and conscientiously discards. I should have thought 
that an actor with such a power of comedy in him would have 
emphasised the scenes in which he apparently takes the least 
interest. For instance, the scene of the laying of the ghost, the 
“old mole,” “old truepenny.” and so on ; the wild and whirling 
words when the mind is almost unhinged with the terror of 
the visitation and the dread responsibility of the visit. Such 
scenes Mr. Tree deliberately puts on one side. He seems 
determined to forget what a comedian he is, and avoids those 
contrasts of manner which are so telling and effective in not 
only the ghost scene, but in the scenes with Polonius and the 
courtiers. No,in his idea Hamlet is the dreamy, mystic student. 
He wants tointerest the audience in the general conception and 
not in the detail. Who would have thought that the play scene 
would, with a new Hamlet, have gone back to the idea of our 
forefathers—with Hamlet repeating the text after the actors 
and crawling across the siage to the King, who is 
not allowed to give the signal for departure? Who 
could have imagined that the old business of the double 
miniatures would have been restored? But soit was. It was 
the most accepted of Hamlets in a new guise. But, for all 
that, Mr. ‘Tree has suggested improvements that can never b 
forgotten. The concealment of Ophelia in a side orator, 
during Hamlet's most important soliloquy, the prayer of 
IIamlet before he goes to his mother’s chamber, and countless 
other instances of admirable detail, must be accepted finally, 
and ought never to be forgotten. 

MRS. TREE'S OPHELIA, 

3ut Mr. Beerbohm Tree did not succeed alone. His clever 
wife shared his distinguished honours. Mrs. Tree’s Ophelia 
will be among my most delightful memories. ‘There was no 
staginess here, no trick, no artificiality. It wasa beautiful 
picture, a love-lorn maiden, capable of endless devotion, cut 
down like a beautiful flower by an unskilled gardener. I can 
only record my own impressions, The snatches of song so 
exquisitely and faultlessly given sent a thrill through me, Never 
before have I heard such a pathetic and pleading wail. “Oh! 
the pity of it, the pity of it!” That was the suggestion. No 
tearing down of curtains, no tricks, no Bedlamite lunacy, no 
suggestions of Colney Hatch or Hanwell ; but a lovely picture 
within a picture, an Ophelia most graceful, most beautiful, 
most persuasive: in fact, what she should be—‘‘a broken 
blossom, a ruined rhyme.” I thank thee, Swinburne. for these 
expressive words ! 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen was so pleased with the portrait of the late Duke 
of Clarence on the cover of last week's issue of the J//ustrated 
London News that the photographers, Messrs. Chancellor and 
Son, of 55, Lower Sackville Street, Dublin, were commanded 
to send that and any other portraits they might have of the 
late Duke to her Majesty. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have sent an affecting 
message to the subjects of the Queen in response to the 
innumerable tokens of public sympathy. These manifestations 
have, they say, brought them all the consolation that is possible 
for their great loss, and have increased their attachment to 
their “dear country.” It has been rather superfluously 
announced that this message was entirely composed by the 
Prince and Princess. This might have been taken for granted ; 
and there was, at any rate, sufficient testimony in the com- 
position itself that it was not the work of the Court Newsman, 
who would have expressed his emotions in a much more ornate 
fashion. 

The political event of the week is the Opposition victory 
in Rossendale. Mr. Maden, the Liberal candidate, was returned 
by a majority of 1225, despite the curious symptoms of a 
Unionist rally at the last moment. This is the fourth seat 
which the Opposition have won in Lancashire since 1886, and 
it is certainly the greatest reverse the Government have yet 
sustained at the polls. Its effects are likely to be far-reaching, 
not only in Lancashire, which is a Conservative stronghold, 
but throughout the country. The Ministerial organs admit 
that Mr. Gladstone has for the time recovered the allegiance 
of Liberal constituencies like Rossendale, which he lost six 
years ago, though itis maintained that the next disclosure of his 
Irish policy will alienate them again. ‘That the great issue in 
Rossendale was Home Rule is not denied ; but Mr. Gladstone's 
opponents are counting on the difficulties he will meet in 
framing a measure to satisfy both the English Radicals and 
the Irish parties. 

Two days before the poll in Rossendale the Duke of Devon- 
shire published a letter in reply to Mr. Gladstone's appeal to 
the electors. In this document the Duke sought to disclaim 
the responsibility thrust upon him by Mr. Gladstone for the 
alleged Unionist pledges of local government for Ireland, no 
coercion, and no land purchase. How far the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s vindication may affect the general mass of popular 
opinion, it is impossible to say ; but the Rossendale election 
registers the extinction of his personal influence in his old 
constituency. In 1885 Lord Hartington had a majority of 
over eighteen hundred, and in the following year it was over 
fourteen hundred ; but,as Mr. Maden polled just six votes more 
than Lord Hartington received in 1885, it would appear that the 
Liberal Unionists of Rossendale now number little more than 
six hundred all told. 


Mr. Balfour has indefinitely postponed his visit to Belfast, 
on account of the death of the Duke of Clarence. The First 
Lord of the Treasury was to have given the Irish Unionists an 
exposition of the principles of his Irish Local Government 
Bill. This measure is awaited with much anxiety in the 
north of Ireland ; but it is unlikely that anything will be 
known of its provisions till it is introduced in the House of 
Commons. There is every augury that its Parliamentary 
career will be stormy, for the Rossendale victory has animated 
the Opposition with the most sanguine hopes, and there will 
be a systematic attempt to force the Government toa dis- 
solution. 

The Local Government Board has awoke to the necessity of 
saying something about the influenza, and the outcome of 
this zeal is a long memorandum which sets forth the perils of 
the disease and the propriety of taking precautions. If you are 
attacked by the influenza, says this august department, you 
must not attempt to fight against it, but you must seek 
‘warmth, rest, and medical treatment.” This is no doubt 
exceedingly wise, but it is not very novel; and the invalid 
who thinks the Local Government Board ought to know some- 
thing about an epidemic will appreciate the stroke of irony at 
the end of the document. What the medical treatment should 
says the official humorist, “does not come within the 
scope of this memorandum.” 


be, 


An eminent anti-vivisector is reputed to have said that if 
anyone were attacked by influenza he had better “die like a 
man” than count upon science 
to save him from the bacillus. 
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him against pecuniary loss before he adventures his person in 
their cause. ‘This is certainly not Quixotic on Mr, Graham's 
part, but whether his prudence is worth the price he sets on 
it is another affair. 

Mr. Plimsoll made a startling statement in his evidence 
before the Labour Commission. He affirmed that the rations of 
seamen in the mercantile marine were often unfit for food, 
consisting of the condemned stores which ships’ chandlers have 
purchased from the Government. Until lately, it seems to 
have been the practice of the Admiralty to sell its refuse 
without taking any precaution to put the character of the 
stores beyond question. ‘The Corporation of London employ 
some chemical process, which prevents the retailers from 
palming off the refuse as fit for human diet. Lord George 
Hamilton has recently established a similar guarantee in his 
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department, but Mr. Plimsoll’s assertion about the treatment 
of sailors demands a rigid inquiry. 


On Jan. 24 the palace of the Duc d’Arenberg, one of the 
artistic curiosities of Brussels and a great historical monu- 
ment, was partly destroyed by fire. The Egmont wing, which 
had been preserved in exactly the same condition as at the 
time of Count d’Egmont’s arrest by the Duke of Alva in 
1567, was entirely burned down, and with it every souvenir of 
the Count. Nothing was saved but a piece of Gobelins tapestry, 
Fortunately, the other part of the palace, containing the 
famous D’ Arenberg Gallery, was saved, and the loss to art is not 
so great as it might have been, although wuch fine old furniture 
was destroyed. 

It is not generally known that on the return of the late 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale from his tour in India in 1890 
he brought with him a very handsome pair of young tigers 
aud two of the extremely rare Asiatic, or maneless, lion cubs. 
These he sent to the London Zoological Gardens, and they have 
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place. It is all very well to say that the French Minister was 
smarting under provocation of no ordinary kind, and that M. 
Laur richly deserved the chastisement administered to him by 
M. Constans ; but how are a country’s affairs to be discussed 
and managed if such scenes as that witnessed on Jan, 19 in 
the Chamber of Deputies are to be repeated? And if they are 
not repeated, it is quite enough that they have taken place 
and are put on record to lower the tone and impair the dignity 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Having done wrong in boxing M. Laur’s ears during a 
sitting of the Chamber, M. Constans did right in declining to 
figit a duel with the fiery representative of posthumous 
Boulangism. M. Laur has since declared that had M, Constans 
consented to fight he would have been killed, for M. Lau: 
prides himself on being a dead shot. I think both champions 
should be congratulated, the one on being still alive and the 
other on not having to reproach himself with the death of his 
adversary. 

M. Ribot also, by the way, ought to be congratulated on 
the settlement of the Chadourne affair, which, having begun 
in a somewhat dramatic manner and very nearly becom: 
ridiculous, has ended in a more dignified way than at on: 
time probable. [Briefly stated, the matter has been 
settled by a Note in which the Bulgarian Government ex 
pressed its deep regret that the decree for the expulsion of 
M. Chadourne was not notified in writing to the French 
Consular authority, and declared that it was animated by th« 
most sincere wish to maintain the best relations with the 
French Consular representative. ‘The Note also practically 
laid down regulations as to the procedure to be followed in 
future should it be found necessary to expel a French citizen 
The result is that M. Stambouloff has got rid of the objection- 
able M. Chadourne, and M. Ribot of a disagreeable incident/ 
All’s well that ends well ! 


seemed 


There is, however, an important fact to be noted in con+ 
nection with this precious Chadourne affair, and that is the 
little support and encouragement M. Ribot received from 
St. Petersburg. Some may be inclined to think that it is 
rather unkind of the Russian politicians toe have left thei: 
French friends in the lurch. I am not. I believe, on the 
contrary, that in allowing the French people to gauge th 
depth and extent of the official friendship of Russia towards 
them they have rendered a great service to France and to the 
peace of Europe. 

The King and Queen of Wiirtemberg arrived in Berlin on a 
visit to the German Emperor on Jan. 24, and were receiyed at 
the railway station by their imperial host, surrounded by th« 
German princes serving in the Guards and a brilliant staff. 
This visit is not devoid of political importance, and care was 
taken to emphasise the fact by a more than ordinary display 
of pomp on the occasion. Since his accession to the throne, 
this was the first time the King of Wiirtemberg visited Berlin, 
and as the late King held somewhat aloof and manifested 
particularist tendencies, it has been thought advisable to give 
to the presence of the new Sovereign in the German capital 
the significance of an acknowledgment of his full allegiance 
to the supremacy of the Hohenzollern family. 


A few days before the arrival of their Majesties of 
Wiirtemberg the German Emperor left Berlin incognito for 
Kiel, where he arrived unexpectedly, called the garrison to 
arms, inspected the barracks, reviewed the troops, and witnessed 
the swearing-in of the marine recruits. The Emperor is very 
fond of thus-surprising his troops, and by this means seeing 
for himself that they are in a high state of efficiency and 
readiness. But the idea is not new. It was practised with 
much success by a French military commander, Marshal 
de Castellane, in the early days of the Second Empire. The 
Marshal, who commanded the Lyons Military Division, used 
to give balls to which he invited the officers of the garrison, 
und during which he suddenly gave orders to sound a call to 
arms. Nothing delighted him more than to see the fair 
dancers left disconsolate in the midst of the black coats of 
the civil element, while their brilliant partners hurried off 
to barracks, 

Wonders will never cease. We are now told that Prince 
3ismarck has forsaken politics and thinks of nothing but 
music and the drama. Fancy the Iron Chancellor turned into 
a “ first-nighter”! Incredible as itemay be, we have his word 

for it that politics no longer 
interest him, A few days ago 
he said to a deputation of 








This piece of rhetoric has been 
construed by some to mean that 
the bacillus must be elevated 
to the humanitarian plane, and 
protected against the inquisi- 
tion of cruel professors. If the 
influenza bacillus should take 
up his quarters in me, I must 
not violate his sanctuary by 
expelling him, but I must 
resign myself to my latter end 
for his benefit. This reasoning 
is rather inconclusive, even 
from the bacillus point of view, 
for if I die, he may be buried 
with me; but if I live and 
turn him out, he may devote 
his energies to my neighbour. 
The Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved has summarily 
quashed the conviction of cer- 
tain Eastbourne Salvationists 
for “ unlawful assembly.” The 
“assembly” was that of about 
thirty-four peaceful cit zens. 
who were set upon by a mob of 
fifteen hundred people. Mr. 





Leipsic students come to pre- 
sent him with a diploma as 
member of a dramatic society 
in their university: “ Politics 
have become a matter of com- 
plete indifference tome. I no 
longer trouble myself about 
them.” And he went on to com- 
pare himself to a traveller lost 
in the snow, and sinking down 
as the snowflakes cover him, I 
cannot think why this poetical 
image reminds me of a fable 
in which something is said 
about a fox and sour grapes. 


Very sad accounts of the 
famine in Russia are still 
coming to hand. As I have had 
occasion to point out before, in 
addition to the distress caused 
by the wantof food, the untrust- 
worthiness of some of thos 
whose duty it was to relieve th« 
peasants has been the canse of 
great misery to them. To such 
a pass had things come, that 








Justice Hawkins accompanied 
his judgment with some caustic 
remarks about the Mayor of 
Eastbourne’s brother “ skele- 
tons,” who showed their appre- 
ciation of the judicial censure by rioting more violently than 
ever. The Salvationists have now established their right to 
walk in procession on Sunday with their instruments, provided 
they do not play during the march. A Bill for the repeal of 
the bye-law which originated this mischief is now ready for 
first reading in the House of Commons. 

The struggle for what the Socialists deem to be the right 
of free speech at the World’s End, in Chelsea, has led 
the Social Democratic Federation to announce a great 
demonstration of protest against the conduct of the police. 
Mr. Cuninghame Graham was invited to take part in the pro- 
ceedings, but, having a lively recollection of what happened to 
him in Trafalgar Square some years ago, he has asked the 
Federation for a guarantee. The old business cost him £1200 
in legal expenses as well as a broken head, and he modestly 
suggests that his fellow Socialists should undertake to protect 
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done very well in their new surroundings, the photographs 
which we reproduce this week having been taken soon after 
their arrival. and while they were in their outdoor enclosures 
in Regent's Park. They are taken from the series of “ Studies 
of Animals from Life” made by Mr. Gambier Bolton. F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S., and the photograph of the lion cub is particularly 
interesting, as the Asiatic lion is nearly extinct, and, with the 
exception of a few kept in cages by the Shah of Persia, hardly 
any now remain. 

Among the things which they do moet order better in 
France must be included the conduct of business in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Mach as one may sympathise with a 
Minister who has been the object of the foulest abuse at the 
hands of a journalist and a Depuiy, I am bound to say 
that in boxing M. Laur's ears at the sitting of Jan. 19, 
M. Constans managed to do the right thing in the wrong 


CLARENCE. 


to prevent civil officials from 
embezzling the money they 
receive to be distributed to the 
victims of the famine, the Im- 
perial Government has decided 
to intrust military officers with the distribution of some of th: 
relief funds. speculators are amassing larg: 
stores of corn in the eastern governments of the empire, the 
Mayor of Moscow, M. Alexejeff, has been commissioned te visit 
those districts and to purchase corn to the value of 15,000,000 
roubles. M. Alexejeff is empowered to confiscate the grain 
should the speculators refuse to sell it at a reasonable price 

These two facts, I think, need no comment. 


sesides, as 


The Morocco question. which, as Lord Salisbury ‘said on 
May 20 of last year at Glasgow, is likely to be a source of 
danger to Europe at some future time, very nearly developed 
into a matter. ‘Troubles were feared, and 
European Powers had sent war-ships to protect their subjects 
Order has stablished by the appointment of a new 
Governor of Tangier, and European diplomacy will not be called 
upon to arrange matters, for which let us be thankful. X 
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l charged at her. 


and hurled 


1 great stone 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


AUTHOR OF "SHE,”’ 


CHAPTER VII 


jAAS ANSWERS THE KING 


matter slept Nothing more 


Now, the y m, and thi 
lept; and, my father, 1 


was heard of it, but st t only 
feared greatly for the hour when it should awake. For the 
ecret was known by two women—Unandi, Mother of the 
Heavens, and Baleka, my sister, wife of the king; and by two 
more—Macropha and Anadi, my wives—it was guessed at. 
Ilow, then, should it remain a secret for ever? Moreover, this 
that Unandi and Baleka could not restrain their 
fondness for that child who was called my son and named 
Umslopogaas, but who was the son of Chaka, the king, and 
of Baleka, and the grandson of Unandi. So ith ippened that 
very often one or the other of them would come into my hut, 
making pretence to visit my wives, and take the boy upon 
her lap and fondle it. In vain did I pray them to forbear. 
Love pulled at their heartstrings more heavily than my words, 
uid still they came This was the end of it—that Chaka saw 
the child sitting on the knee of Unandi, his mother. 

‘* What does my mother with that brat of thine, Mopo?”’ 
he asked of me. ‘* Cannot she kiss me, if she will find a child 
to kiss?*’ And he laughed like a wolf. 

I said that I did not know, and the matter passed over for a 
while. But after that Chaka caused his mother to be watched. 
Now, the boy Umslopogaas grew great and strong; there was 
no such lad of his years for a day’s journey round. But from 
t babe he was somewhat surly, of few words, and, like his 
father, Chaka, afraid of nothing. In all the world there were 
but two people whom he loved—these were I, Mopo, who was 
called his father, and Nada, she who was said to be his twin 
sister. Now, of Nada it told that a the boy 
Umslopogaas was the st and bravest of children, so 
the girl Nada was the gentlest and the most fair. Of a ith, 
my father, I believe that her blood was not all Zulu, though 
this I cannot say for certain. At the least, her eyes were softer 
and larger than those of our people, her hair longer and less 
tightly curled, and her skin was lighter—more of the colour 
of pure copper. These things she had from her 
Macropha; though she was fairer than Macropha 
indeed, than any woman of my people that I have 
Of her mother, Macropha, there is this to tell: She 
Swazi blood, and was brought to the king’s kraal with captives 
after a raid, and given to me as a wife by the king. It was 
said that she was the daughter of a Swazi headman of the 
tribe of the Halakazi, and that she was born of his wife is 
true, but whether he was her father I do not know: for I have 
heard from the lips of Macropha herself that before she 
was born there was a white man staying at her father’s kraal. 
He was a Portuguese from the coast, a handsome man, and 
skilled in the working of iron This white man loved the 
mother of y wife Macropha, and some held that Macropha 
was his daughter, and not that of the Swazi headman. At 
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‘s birth the 
truth of 
them because the beauty 
rather as the beauty of the white people than ot 
well might be so if her grandfather were a white 

Now, Umslopogaas and Nada were always together. ‘Togethe 
they ate, together they slept and wandered: they thought one 
thought and spoke with one tongu Ou! it was pretty to see 
them! Twice while they were children did Umslopogaas save 
the life of Nada. 

The first time it came about thus. The two children had 
wandered far from the kraal, seeking certain berries that little 
On they wandered and on, singing as they went, 
till at length they found the and ate heartily. Then 
it was near sundown, and when they had eaten they fell 
asleep. In the night they woke to find a great wind blowing 
and a cold rain falling on them, for it was the beginning of 
winter, when fruits are ripe. 

‘Up, Nada!’ said Umslopogaas, ‘* 
or the cold will kill us.”’ 

So Nada rose, frightened, and hand in hand they stumbled 
throughthedarkness. Butin the windand the night they lost their 
path, and when at length the dawn came they were in a forest 
that was strange to them. They rested a while, and finding 
berries ate them, then walked again. All that daythey wandered, 
till at last the night came down, and they plucked branches of 
trees and piled the branches over them for warmth, and they 
were so weary that they fell asleep in each other's arms 
At dawn they rose, but now they were very tired and berri 
were few, so that by midday they were spent. Then they lay 
down on the side of a steep hill, and Nada laid her head upon 
the breast of Umslopogaas 

‘** Here let us die, my brother,’’ 

But even then the boy had a great spirit, and he 

Time to die, sister, when Death chooses u See, now! Do 
you rest here, and I will climb the hill and wross th 
forest.”’ 

So he left her and climbed the hill, 
found many berries and a that is good 
got his strength again. At length he came to the 
hill and looked out across the sea of green Lo! 
far away to the east, he saw a line of white that lay like 
against the black surface of a cliff, and knew it for the water- 
fall beyond the royal town. Then he down th 
hill, shouting for joy and bearing roots and berries in 
his hand. But when he reached the spot where Nada 
was, he found that her had left her through 
hunger, cold, and weariness. She lay upon the ground like 
one asleep, and over her stood a jackal, that fled as he drew 
high Now, it would seem that there were but two shoots to 

Umslopogaas One was to save himself, and 
to lie down and die by Nada Yet he found 
third, for, undoing the strips of his moocha, he made ropes 
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he bound Nada upon his back and started 
Never might he have come there, for the 
wis long, vet at evening some m enzgers running through 
the forest came upon a naked lad with a girl bound to his 
back and a staff in his hand, who staggered along slowly with 
starting eyes and foam upon his lips. He could not speak, h 
was so weary, and the ropes had cut through the skin of 
his shoulders ; yet one ot the messengers knew him for 
Umslopoga is, the son of Mopo, and they bore him to the kraal. 
The girl Nada they would have left, thinking her dead, but he 
pointed to her breast, and, feeling it, they found that her heart 
till beat, so they brought her also; and the end of it was that 
both recovered and loved each other more than ever before 
Now, after this, I, Mopo, bade Umslopogaas stay at home 
within the kraal, and not lead his sister to the wilds. But the 
boy loved roaming like a fox, and where he went there Nada 
followed: So it came about that one day they slipped from 
the kraal when the gates were open, and sought out a certain 
deep glen that had an evil name, for it was said that spirits 
haunted it and put those to death who entered there. Whether 
this was true I do not know, but I know this—that in the glen 
dwelt a certain woman of the woods, who had her habitation 
in a cave and lived upon what she could kill or steal or dig 
up with her hands. Now, this woman was mad. For it had 
chanced that her husband had been ‘‘ smelt out’’ by the 
witch-doctors a worker of magic against the king and sluin. 
Phen Chaka, to custom, dispatched the sluye rs 
to eat up his kraal, and they came to the kraal and killed his 
pt yple Last of all they killed his children, three young girls, 
and would have assegaied their mother, his wife, when suddenly 
ht, and she went mad, so that 


igh 


ind with the rop 


1¢ king’s kra 


wcording 


a spirit entered into her at the 
they let her go, being afraid to touch her because of the spirit 
within her, nor would any ich her afterwards. So she fled 
ind took up her abode in the haunted glen; and this was the 
nature of her madn that whe saw children, and 
more especially girl children, a longing came upon her to slay 
own had been slain. ‘This, indeed, she did often 
for when the moon was full and her madness at its highest sh« 
would travel far to find children, snatching them away from 
the kraals like a hywna would touch her becaus« 
of the spirit in her, not whose children she had 
murdered 

So Umsl pogaa ina 
child-slayer lived, and sat down by 
from the mouth of her cave, weaving flowers into a garland 
Presently Umslopogaas left Nada, to search out more flower- 
of acertain sort. As he went he called back to her, and his 
voice awoke the woman who was sleeping in her cave, for sh 
came out by night only, like a jackal. Then the woman 
and having a spear in her hand 
I ited upon the grass weaving flowers, 
and crept towards her to kill her. Now, as she came—so the 
child told me—suddenly a cold wind seemed to breathe upon 


never sli 


them as her 


Still, none 
even those 
Nada came to the glen where the 
pool of water not far 


epped forth, -melling ble 
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| 11 | upon him, the kin I} ! 
b Lo! peur ma wered no, not on him, but on 
ro house Who should be after him Chaka ] 
iat ired littl what | ippens | to tho vho came after 
m, or whether good or evil befell them. ‘Then he spoke to 
tm pograa who looked him boldly n the face, a in equ il 
in equal 
Boy,”’ he said, ‘‘ what hast thou to say as towhy thou 
hould i! tL in killed a tiie ‘ men demand 
I Black One,’’ answered Um lopogaas that I slew 
yan in defence of my own life.’’ 
‘That is nothing,’’ said Chaka. “If I, the king, wished to 
sill thee, mightest thou therefore kill me or those whom I 
The J in the woman was a Spirit King and ordered he 


to kill thee; thou shouldst then have let thyself be killed. 
Hast thou no other reason? ”’ 
* This, Elephant,’’ answered Umslopogaa the woman 
muuld have killed my sister, whom I love better than my lifé 
‘That is nothing,’’ said Chaka. ** If I ordered thee to be 


killed for any cause, should I not also order all within thy 
ites to be killed with thee May not, then, a Spirit King do 
kewise? If thou hast nothing more to say thou must die.”’ 


Now my heart was afraid, for I feared lest Chaka should 
lay him who was called my son because of the word of th 
boy Umslopogaas looked up and answered 
boldly, not as one who pleads for his life, but as one who 


demands a right 
** | have this to say, Eater-up of Enemies, and if it is not 
enough, let us stop talking, and let me be killed. Thou, 


© King, didst command that this woman should be slain. 


Phose whom thou didst send to slay her spared her, because 
they thought her mad. I have carried out the commandment of 
the king; | have slain her, mad or sane, whom the king com- 
manded should be killed, and I have earned not death, but a 
reward,”’ 

** Well said, Umslopogaas !*’ answered Chaka. ‘‘ Let ten 
head of cattle be given to this boy with the heart of a man; 
his father shall guard them for him. Art thou satisfied now, 
Umslopoguas* ”’ 

‘*T take that which is due to me, and I thank the king 
because he need not pay unless he will,’’ he answered. 

Chaka stared a while, began to grow angry, then burst out 
laughing 

** Why, this calf is such another one as was dropped long 
ago in the kraal of Senzangacona!*’ he said. ‘‘As I was, so 
is this boy. Go on, lad, in that path, and thou mayst find 
those who shall cry the royal salute of Bayéte to thee at the 
end of it. Only keep out of my way, for two of a kind might 
notagree. Now begone!”’ 

So we went, but as we went I saw the doctors muttering 
together, for they were ill-pleased and foreboded evil. Also 
they were jealous of me, and wished to smite me through the 
heart of him who was called my son. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“HE INGOMBOCO. 








\fter this there was quiet till the Feast of the First-fruits was 

nded. But few people were slain at this feast, though there 
was a great Jngomboco, or witch-hunt, and many were smelt out 
by the witch-doctors as working magic against the king. Now, 

hings had come to this pass in Zululand—that the whole 
people cowered before the witch-doctors No man might 
sleep safe, for none knew but that on the morrow he would be 
touched by the wand of an Jsanusi, as we name a finder of 
witches, and led away to his death. Fora while Chaka said 
nothing, and so long as the doctors smelt out those only 
whom he wished to slay—and they were many—he was well 
pleased. But when they began to work for their own ends, 
and to do those to death whom he did not desire to kill, he grew 
angry. Yet the custom of the land was that he whom the 
witch-doctor touched must die, he and all his house; therefore 
the king was in a cleft stick, for he scarcely dared to save 
even those whom he loved. One night I came to doctor him, 
for he was sick in his mind. On that very day there had been 
an Ingomboco, and five of the bravest captains of the army had 
been smelt out by the Abangoma, the witch-finders, togethe1 
with many others. All had been slain, and men had been 
sent to kill the wives and children of the dead. Now, Chaka 
was sore at heart about this slaying, and opened his breast 
to me. 
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All} tribe shall go with him, down to the baby in his hut 


dt ittle in |] kraal! Let messengers go out east and 
ind north and south, and summon the witch-doctor 
from every quarter! Let them immon the captains from 
t ry re nent and the headmen from every kraal! On the 
enth day from now the cirele of the / hoo shall be set 
nd there hall b wh a ling out of wizard ind of 
teh has not been known in Zululand! 
So t messengers went out to do the bidding of the king, 
taking the names of those who should be summoned from the lips 
of the induna ind day by day pe yple flo ked up to the rites 


of the royal kraal, and, creeping on their knees before the 
majesty of the king, praised him aloud But to none did he 


vou feananswer, © ! only he caused to be slain, 
because he carried in his hand a stick of the royal red wood, 
which Chaka himself had given him in bygone yea 

On the last night before the forming of the ZJigomboco, thy 
witch-doctors, male and female, entered the kraal. Theré 
were a hundred and half a hundred of them, and they wer 
made hideous and terrible with the white bones of men, with 
bladders of fish and of oxen, with fat of wizards, and with skin 
of snakes. They walked in silence till they came in front of the 
Lut du, the royal house; then they stopped and sang thi 
ong for the king to hea 

We have me, O King, we have come from the caves and the rocks, 


and the swamps, 
[o wash in the blood of the slain; 

We have gathered our host from the air as vultures are gathered in war 
When they scent the blood of the slain. 


We come not alone, O King: with each Wise One there passes a ghost 
Who hisses the name of the doomed 
Ve come not alone, for we are the sons and indunas of Death, 


And he guides our feet to the doomed. 
Red rises the moon o’er the plain, red sinks the sun in the west, 

Look, wizards, and bid them farewell! 

We count you by hundreds who cried for a curse on the king. 

Ha! soon we’ll bid you farewell ! 

Then they were silent, and went in silence to the pla 
appointed for them, there to pass the night in mutterings and 
magic. But those who were gathered together shivered with 
fear when they heard their words, for they knew well that 
many a man would be switched with the gnu’s tail before th« 
sun sank once more. And I too shivered, for my heart was 
full of fear. Ah! my father, those were evil days to live in 
when Chaka ruled, and death met us at every turn!) Then no 
man might call his life his own, or that of his wife or child, or 
anything. All were the king’s, and what war spared that th 
witch-doctors took. 

The morning dawned heavily, and before it was well light 
the heralds were out summoning all to the king’s Ziagomb 
Men came by hundreds, carrying a short stick only—for to b 
seen armed was death—and seated themselves in the great 
circle before the gates of the royal house. Oh! their looks wer 
sad, and they had little stomach for eating that morning, they 
who were food for death. They seated themselves; then 
round them on the outside of the circle gathered knots of 
warriors, chosen men, great and fierce, armed with kerries 
only. These were the slayers 

When all was ready, the king came forth, followed by his 
indunas and by me. As he appeared, wrapped in his kaross 
of tiger-skins and towering a head higher than any man ther 
all the multitude—and it was many as the game on the 
hills—cast themselves to earth, and*from every lip sharp and 
sudden went up the royal salute of Bayéte. But Chaka took no 
note; his brow was cloudy as a mountain top. He cast on 
glance at the people and one at the slayers, and wherever his 
eve fell men turned grey with fear. Then he stalked on, and 
sat himself upon a stool to the north of the great ring looki 
toward the open spac 

For a while there was silence; then from the gates of the 
women’s quarters came a band of maidens arrayed in thei 
beaded dancing dresses, and carrying green branches in their 
hands. As they came, they clapped their hands and sang 
softly— 

We are the heralds of the king’s feast. Ai! Ai! 
Vultures shall eat it. Ah! Ah! 
It is good—it is good to die for the king! 


hey ceased, and ranged themselves in a body behind us 
Then Chaka held up his hand, and there was a patter of 
running feet. Presently, from behind the royal huts appeared 
the great company of the Abangoma, the witch-doctors—men 
to the right and women to the left. In the left hand of each 
was the tail of a vilderbeeste, in the right a bundle of assegais 
anda little shield They were awful to see, and the bones 
about them rattled as they ran, the bladders and the snake- 
skins floated in the air behind them, their faces shone with the 
fat of anointing, their eves started like the eyes of fishes, and 


their lips twitched lhungrily as they glarcd round the death- 
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Little did those evil children guess who should 











b i ind » should be the slain before that sun sank! 
kor a ir wisdom, the fut was dark to them, their fierce 
eye yuld not pierce its shad else they had run less eagerly 

bri morning toward the night 





On they came, like a gi mpany of the dead! On they 
came in silence broken only by the patter of their feet and 
t dry rattling of their bony necklets, till they stood in 
long ranks before the Black One. A while they stood thus, 
then suddenly every one of them thrust forward the littl 
hield in his hand, and with a single voice they cried, ‘* Hail, 
Father! ”’ 

‘* Hail, my children! ’’ answered Chaka 

‘* What cekest thou, Father ? ”’ they cried aval. 

Blood ¢”’ 

Che blood of the guilty,’ he answered. 

They turned and spoke ¢ wh to each; the company of the 
men spoke to the company ol the women. 

‘“The Lion of the Zulu seeks blood.”’ 

‘* He shall be fed!’’ screamed the women. 


The Lion of the Zulu smells blood.” 


‘He shall see it! ’’ screamed the women. 
His eyes search out the wizards.’’ 
H hall count their dead!’’ screamed the women 


Peace!” cried Chaka. ‘* Waste not the hours in talk, 
but to the work. Hearken! Wizards have bewitched me! 
Wizards have dared to smite blood upon the gateways of the 
king Dig in the burrows of the earth and find them, ye rats! 
Fly through the paths of the air and find them, ye vultures : 
Smell at the gates of the people and name them, ye jackals! 
hunters in the night! Drag them from the caves if they 
be hidden, from the distance if they be fled, from the grav 
if they be dead. To the work! to the work! Show them to 

truly, and your gifts shall be great; and for them, if they 
be a nation, they shall be slain. Now begin. Begin by com- 
panies of ten, for you are many, and all must be finished ere 
the ill sink v 

‘* Tt shall be finished, Father,’’ they answered 

‘Then ten of the women stood forward, and at their head 
was the most famous witch-doctoress of that day—an aged 
woman named Nobela, a woman to whose eyes the darknes 
was no veil, whose scent was keen as a dog’s, who heard the 
voices of the dead as they cried in the night, and spoke truly ot 
what she heard. All the other Isanusis, male and female, sat 
down in a half-moon facing the king, but this woman drew 
forward, and with her came nine of her sisterhood. They 
turned east and west, north and south, searching the heavens ; 
they turned east and west, north and south, searching the 

h; they turned east and west, north and south, searching 
the hearts of men. Then they crept round and round the great 
ring iike cats, then they threw themselves upon the earth and 
smelt it. And all the time there was silence, silence deep as 
midnight, and in it men hearkened to the beating of their 
hearts; only now and again the vultures shricked in the tre 

At le neath Nobela spoke 

** Do you smell him, sistei 

‘We smell him,’’ they answered 

** Does he sit in the east, sisters? ”’ 

‘* He sits in the east,’’ they answered 

‘Ts he the son of a stranger, sisters 

‘* He is the son of a stranger.”’ 

Then they crept nearer, crept on their hands and knees, till 
they were within ten paces of where 1 sat among the induna 
near to the king. ‘The indunas looked on each other and grew 
wrey with fear; and for me, my father, my knees were loosened 
ind my marrow turned to water in my bone lor L knew 
well who was that son of a stranger of whom they spoke. It 
was I, my father, I who was about to be smelt out; and if I 
was smelt out, I should be slain with all my house, for tlhe 
king’s oath would scarcely avail me against the witch-doctors 
| looked on the fierce faces of the Isanusis before me, as they 
crept, crept like snakes. I glanced behind and saw the slayers 
grasping their kerries for the deed of death, and I say I felt 
like one for whom the bitterness is overpast. Then I remem- 
bered the words which the king and I had whispered togethe1 
of the cause for which this Zagomboco was set, and hope crept 
back to me like the first gleam of the dawn upon a stormy 
night. Still [hoped not overmuch, for it well might happen 
that the king had but set a trap to catch me. 

Now they were quite near and halted. 

‘*Have we dreamed falsely, sisters+’’ asked Nobela thi 
aged. 

‘* What we dreamed in the night we see in the day,”’ they 
answered 

** Shall I whisper his name in your ears, sisters ?”’ 

They lifted their heads from the ground like snakes and 
nodded, and as they nodded the necklets of bones rattled on 
their skinny necks. Then they drew their heads to a circle, 
and Nobela thrust hers into the centre of the circle and said a 
word. 

‘Ha! ha!’’ they laughed, ‘‘w> hear you! His is the 
name. Let him be named by it in the face of Heaven, ht 
and all his house ; then let him hear no other name for ever! ”’ 

And suddenly they sprang up and rushed towards me, 
Nobela, the aged Isanusi, at their head. They rushed at me, 
pointing to me with the tails of the vilderbeestes in theii 
hands. ‘Then Nobela switched me in the face with the tail ot 
the beast, and cried aloud 

‘* Greeting, Mopo, son of Makedama! Thou art the man 
who smotest blood on the doorposts of the king to bewitch th 
king. Let thy house be stamped flat !”’ 

[ saw it all, I felt the blow on my face as a man feels ina 
dream. [heard the feet of the slayers as they bounded forward 
to hale me to the dreadful death, but my tongue clave to th 
roof of my mouth—I could not say a word. I glanced at the 
king, and, as I did so, I thought that I heard him mutter: 
‘* Near the mark, not in it.”’ 

Then he held up his spear, and all was silence. Th 
slayers stopped in their stride, the witch-doctors stood with 
outstretched arms, the world of men was as though it had been 
frozen into sleep. 

‘*Hold!’’ he said Stand aside, son of Makedama, who 
art named an evildoer! Stand aside, thou, Nobela, and thos« 
with thee who have named him evildoer! What’ Shall I be 
satisfied with the life of one dog?’ Smell on, ve vulture 
company by company, smell on! For the day the labour, at 
night the feast !’’ 

So I rose, astonished, and stood on one side. ‘The witch- 
doctoresses also stood on one side, smitten with wonder, sinc: 
no such smelling out as this had been seen in the land. For 
till this hour, when a man was swept with the gnu-tail of the 
Isanusi that was the instant of his death. Why, then, men 
asked in their hearts, was the death delayed?’ The witch- 
doctors asked it also, and looked to the king for light, as mei 
look to a thunder-cloud for the flash. But from the Black 
One there came no word. 

“So we stood on one side, and a second party of the Tsanusi 
women began their rites. As the others had done, so they did, 





and yet they worked otherwise, for this is the fashion of the 


Isanusis, that no two of them smell out in the same wey. An? 
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this party swept the faces of certain of the king’s councillors, 
naming them guilty of the witch-work. 

** Stand ye on one side !”’ said the king to those who had 
been smelt out ; ‘‘and ye who have hunted out their wicked- 
ness, stand ye with those who named Mopo, son of Makedama. 
[t well may be that all are guilty.”’ 

So these stood on one side also, and a third party took up 
the tale. And they named certain of the great generals, and 
were in turn bidden to stand on one side together with those 
whom they had named. 

So it went on through all that day. Company by company 
the women doomed their victims, till there were no more left 
of their number, and were commanded to stand aside together 
with those whom they had doomed. Then the male Isanusis 
began, and I could see well that by this time their hearts were 
fearful, for they smelt a snare. Yet the king’s bidding must 
be done, and though their magic failed them here, victims 
must be found. So they smelt out this man and that man till 
we were a great company of the doomed, who sat in silence on 
the ground looking on each other with fearful eyes and watch- 
ing the sun, which we deemed our last, climb slowly down thi 
sky. And ever as the day waned those who were left untried 
o: the witch-doctors grew madder and more fierce. They 


‘ Thou hast said it,”’ 


leaped into the air, they ground their teeth, and rolled upon 


the ground. They drew forth snakes and devoured them alive, 
they shricked out to the spirits and called upon the names of 
ancient kings. 

At length it drew on to evening, and the last company of 
the witch-doctors did their work, smelling out some of the 
keepers of the Emposeni, the house of the women. But there 
was one man of their company, a young man and a tall, who 
held back and took no share in the work, but stood by himself 
in the centre of the great circle, fixing his eyes on the 
heavens. 

And when this company had been also ordered to stand 
aside together with those whom they had smelt out, the king 
called aloud to the last of the witch-doctors, asking him of his 
name and tribe, and why he alone did not do his office. 

‘* My name is Indabazimbi, the son of Arpi, O King,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘and I am of the tribe of the Maquilisini. Does 
the king bid me to smell out him of whom the spirits have 
spoken to me as the worker of this deed *”’ 

**T bid thee,”’ said the king. 

Then the young man Indabazimbi stepped straight forward 
across the ring, making no cries or gestures, but as one who 
walks from his gate to the cattle kraal, and suddenly he struck 
the king in the face with the tail in his hand, saying: ‘‘ I smell 
out the Heavens above me!”’* 

Now a great gasp of wonder went up from the multitude, 


* A Zulu title fur the kin¢g.— Ep. 
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and all looked to see this fool slain by torture. But Chaka ros« 
and laughed aloud. 

** Thou hast said it,’’ he cried, ‘‘and thou alon Listen, 
ye people! Jdid the deed! J smote blood upon the gateways 
of my kraal; with my own hand I smote it, that I might learn 
who were the true doctors and who were the fals¢ Now, it 
seems that in the land of the Zulu there is one true doctor—this 
young man—and of the false, look on them and count them, 
they are like the leaves. See! there they stand, and by them 
stand those whom they have doomed—the innocent whom, 
with their wives and children, they have doomed to the death 
of the dog. Now, I ask you, my people, what reward shall b 
given to them*?’”’ 

Then a great roar went up from all the multitude—‘ Ls 
them die, O King!” 

**Ay!”’ he answered. ‘‘ Let them die as liars should !”’ 

Now the Isanusis, men and women, screamed aloud in 
fear, and cried for mercy, tearing themselves with their nails, 
for least of all things did they desire to taste of their own 
medicine of death. But the king only laughed the more. 

‘* Hearken ye!” he said, pointing to the crowd of us who 
had been smelt out. ‘‘ Ye were doomed to death by thes 
false prophets. Now glut yourselves upon them. Slay them 


he cried ‘and thou alone! Listen, ye people! 
, ’ L } 


my children! slay them all! wipe them out! stamp them flat!— 
all! all, save this young man! ”’ 

Then we bounded from the ground, for our hearts 
fierce with hate and with longing to avenge the terrors we 
had borne. We bounded from the ground, we hurled our- 
selves upon the crowd of the Isanusis like dogs upon a buck ; 
we beat them down with our little sticks, we worried them 
with our hands, the devils who had doomed us and ours to the 
death of shame and fear! In vain they screamed and cursed 
and struggled ; we slew them all. The doomed slew the 
doomers, while from the circle of the Jngomboco a great roar of 
laughter went up, for the hearts of men were glad because 
the burden of the witch-doctors had fallen from them. 

At last it was done, and we drew back from the heap of 
the dead. Nothing was heard there now—no more cries or 
prayers or curses. They had all travelled the path on which 
they had set the feet of many. The king drew near to look. 
Alone he came, and all who had done his bidding bent their 
heads and crept past him, praising him as they went. Only I 
stood still, covered, as I was, with mire and filth, for I did not 
fear to stand in the presence of the king. Chaka drew near, 
and looked on the piled-up heaps of the slain and the cloud of 
dust that yet hung over them 

** There they lie, Mopo,”’ he said. There li who 
dared to prophesy falsely to the king! That was ag word 
of thine, Mopo, which taught me to set the snare for them ; 
yet methought I saw thee start when Nobela, queen of the 
witch-doctoresses, switched death on thee. Well, they ar 
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and the land bieathes more freely 
they have done, it is as yonder dust, that 
to earth and there be lost.’’ 

Thus he spoke, the lh ceased ror, lo! om thir gr moved 
beneath the cloud of dust, something broke a way through the 
heap of the dead. Slowly it forced its path, pushing the slain 
this way and that, till at length it stood upon its feet and 
tottered towards us—a thing dreadful to look on. The shape 
was the shape of an aged woman, and even through the blood 
and mire I knew her. It was Nobela, she who had doomed 
me, she whom but now I had smitten to earth, but who had 
come back from the dead to curse mi 

On she tottered, her apparel hanging round her in red rags, 
a hundred wounds upon her face and form. She was dying, 
that I saw: but life still flickered in her, and the fire of hat 
yet burned in her snaky eyes 

‘* Hail, King !’’ she screamed. 

** Peace!’ he answered; ** thou art dead !*’ 

** Not yet, King. I heard thy voice and the voice of yonder 
dog, whom I would have given to the jackals, and I would not 
die till Thad spoken. I smelt him out this morning when I 
was alive; now that I am as one already dead, I smell him out 
again. He shall bewitch thee with blood indeed, Chaka— hi 
and Unandi, thy mother, and Baleka, thy wife Think of my 
words when the assegai reddens before thee for the last time, 
King! Farewell!’? And she g great cry and rolled 
upon the ground dead. 

** The lies hard and 
lessly, and turned upon |} heel but those 
Nobela remaincd fixed in his breast, or so much of them a 


dead, 


we on 


id the king cure- 


words of 


witch dies hard,”’ s 
dead 


had 








deed !° 


been spoken of Unandi and Baleka. There they remained like 
a seed in the carth, there they grew to bring forth fruit in thei 
season. 
And thus ended the great Jngomboco of Chaka, the greatest 
Tigomboco that ever was held in Zululand, 
7 tinued 


Canada does not apparently find it an easy matter to secura 
unaided the fast mail service with England which is needed to 
complete the chain of imperial communications with the 
East and Australasia. The Dominion P has voted 
£100,000 for the proposed services between England and Canada 
and Canada and Australasia, but no arrangement has as yet 
been come to for the conduct of the services. The Imperial 
Government is now being approached by the Dominion 
authorities in the hope that the new steamers may be sub- 
British Treasury as are the Canadian-Pacific 


irliament 


sidised by the 
mail steamers to China and Japan, and be made available as 
armed cruisers in the North Atlantic and South Pacific. 


A new clock has been recently erected in the clock tower 
at Preston Park, Brighton. It was supplied by the well- 
known firm of J. W. Benson, of Ludgate Hill and Old Bond 
It shows the time upon four 5-ft. copper dials, paintec 
ite. with black figures and hands, and strikes the hours 
upon a bell weighing 4 cwt., and is fitted with wv heels 
and bearings, hardened and tempered steel pinions, and sack- 
repeating striking work 
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THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA BEGGING FOR BREAD AT THE MAYOR'S HOUSE, NEAR SIMBIRSK 


FROM A SKETCH BY A RUSSIAN OFFICER. 








SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, G.C.B., THE NEW 


AMBASSADORS TO TURKEY 


AND SPAIN, 


THE NEW 


The death of Sir William White having left vacant the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, Lord Salisbury has appointed to 
that important place an experienced member of the Diplomatic 


Service, hitherto rendering useful service at Madrid. Sir 
Francis Clare Ford is, we believe, much esteemed by all in 
Spain,and has perhaps an hereditary recommendation there by 
* Ford's Handbook.” He began life in the 4th Dragoons, but 
turned to diplomatic business in 1552, and was attaché succes- 
sively at Naples, Carlsruhe, and Vienna until 1865, when he 
undertook the mission to Buenos Ayres. Subsequently he was 
Chargé-d Affaires at Washington, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Carls- 


TILS 


AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN. 
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ruhe, and Darmstadt. From 1875 to 1877 he was her Majesty's 
agent in the Commission under the ‘Treaty of Washington, 
which resulted in an award of compensation to be paid by 
the British Government. Sir Clare Ford then became Minister 
to the Argentine Republic, since which he has represented her 
Majesty at the Courts of the late Emperor of Brazil, the King 
of the Hellenes, and the King of Spain. He was the British 
Commissioner at Paris on the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Question ; conducted the negotiations at Madrid in regard 
to the Anglo-Spanish Commercial Convention; and in 1887 
was raised to the rank of Ambassador to the Spanish Court. 
‘The successor of Sir Clare Ford at Madrid is one long well 
known in English public life as an active Parliamentary 
politician, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, M.P. for Christehurch, 
and subsequently fur Portsmouth from 1874 to 1885, in those 


SIR FRANCIS CLARE 


FORD, THE NEW AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY. 


years associated with Mr. Balfour and the independent Conser. 
vative “ l’ourth Party” in opposition to Mr. Gladstone, He ia 
a son of that learned and adventurous missionary clergyman 
the late Rev. Dr, Wolff, whose travels in Bokhara, attended 
with many perils, excited much public interest at the time, 
Entering the Foreign Office as a clerk in 1846, he became, in 
1852, the acting Chargé-d’Affaires at Florence ; was assistant 
secretary to the Earl of Malmesbury, when Foreign Secretary, 
in 1858; and performed good service in 1878 as representative 
of Great Britain on the European Commission for organising 
Eastern Roumelia. In 1885 the Government availed them- 
selves of his knowledge of Eastern affairs on a special mission 
to the Sultan. When he lost his seat in Parliament, Sir Henry 
was employed for two years as Minister to the Court of Persia, 
and in 1891 was transferred to Bucharest. 
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FUNERAL OF CARDINAL MANNING AT KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY: THE BENEDICTION, 
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1892 THE 


LITERATURE, 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 

BY J. DYKES CAMPBELL, 
For thirty years past “ Bartlett”* has been cherished by many 
in the service of literature and out of it as something com- 
bining the virtues of a well-read companion, a dictionary with 
interpretations from the best authors, and an anthology whose 
necessary quality of scrappiness is compensated by its sug- 
gestiveness. When the index failed, as not seldom it would, to 
respond to the demand made on its resources, one found fault 
less with the compiler than with oneself, who had failed to 
procure the greatly amplified edition whose existence in its 
native land was assumed ; and when this new volume of noble 
proportions presented itself, one felt that it must be so 
exhaustive as to prove sovereign for the ills incident to a bad 
memory. <A brief examination was sufficient to dissipate any 
such illusion. The new book is much larger, but little better 
than the old, and forces one to recall and adapt a couplet 
hackneyed enough, yet unknown alike to new and old edition 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk doth make book better be. 


One has here a sad case of arrested development. The early 
editions were better than anything of their kind which had 
gone before ; that of 1869 had shown not merely promise, but 
substantial performance. The work was evidently that of a 
man of taste and judgment, whose selecting 
pencil had been guided by reflection as well as 
by recollection. The degree of completeness 
possible to such a work was being gradually 
approached, of surplusage there was only a par- 
donable allowance, and all men were grateful, 
and not merely with the cynic’s gratitude. 

The event, unhappily, proves how little occa- 
sion there was for gratitude of this expectant 
kind, for though in quantity the book has been 
doubled in the two-and-twenty years, the net 
value of the added half is of the slenderest. A 
few pages from Browning and Landor (both 
forgotten in 186:,),9 few additional extracts from 
Tennyson (none later than 1859!), a few items 
added to the collections from other authors, and 
a quantity of translations from the Greek and 
Latin classics (unaccompanied by the original 
text) are the only useful accretions. But the 
trying thing is the considerable amount of space 
wasted, and wors. than wasted, on the works of 
obscure versificrs, mainly American, which tends 
to give a paiochial air to the whole. Some of 
the lions of American literature are treated un- 
worthily. Lowell's eight pages are not, perhaps, 
too many, but are disproportionate, and given to 
the wrong extracts. Only two come from “ The 
Biglow Papers,” but one of these being from the 
first series, while the “ Fable for Critics” yields 
just one couplet! Much of the remaining six 
pages deserves to be in familiar use, no doubt, 
but, as a matter of fact, is not. Nor is Dr. 
Holmes more fortunate. Here is not a line from 

“The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” not even 
from its bright particular star, “ Iris, her Book” 
not a line from some of the delightful and oft. 
quoted pieces in which the author surely has 
been “as funny as he can,” such as “ Portrait of 
a Lady,” “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” and “ Daily 
Trials.” Nathaniel Hawthorne's name does not 
appear in the index, nor Ifans Breitmann’s, nor 
Artemus Ward's! Bret Harte gets seven lines, 
all from the “ Heathen Chinee,” but not even a 
sprig of “pusley” has been culled from Mr 
Dudley Warner's “Summer Garden.” These 
neglected oes, too, have doubtless compeers 
born, like themselves, to blush unseen in this 
unpatriotic hortus siccus, crowded out by the 
twitterers and twaddlers who say the “ undis- 
puted thing in such a solemn way.” 

Under such a dispensation can the shade of 
Dickens complain of his narrow plot of ground ?— 
just twenty lines, which include six from that 
immortal lyric “ The Ivy Green,” and nothing at 
all from “ Martin Chuzzlewit”? Charles Jeffreys, whose name 
may yet be faintly remembered by ladies who “sang a little” 
thirty or forty years ago, has also his twenty lines. Matthew 
Arnoid, whose prose and verse alike bristle with “ quotations ” 
worth quoting, is exhausted in twenty-two. Traly, some modern 
kings of thought are dumb for Mr. Bartlett! Weare favoured 
with five pages of Daniel Webster's Corinthian prose, but with 
not a line from Cobbett or from John Bright. George Linley’s 
inanities are cruelly paraded over a whole page, but the book 
contains not a word from Coventry Patmore, or Dante Rossetti, 
or his sister, or William Morris, or Mr.Swinburne! And so 
on, The selection from modern literature was probably not 
made primarily with a view to the British market; if it is 
specially “dedicated at” the American, the result is a 
constructive libel on the taste of the American people. 

When details are looked into, little consolation is obtainable. 
No modern poet is more popular and more quoted in the 
United States than Browning, yet none who is mentioned at all 
is less adequately treated. The poetry of the “ Anti-Jacobin ” 
affords six quotations (instead of sixty), distributed casually 
under the honoured names of Frere and Canning. The Coleridge 
section is painfully inadequate. “ France ; an Ode,” “ Fears in 
Solitude,” and “ Love” have one quotation each ; “ Dejection ” 
and “ Youth and Age” two each; but “ Frost at Midnight,” 
‘Work without Hope,” and a dozen others as full of 
* quotations ” as “ Hamlet,” have been overlooked altogether. 
The collection of Charles Lamb's haunting curiosa felicitas, 
the hardest of all such things to bring to book—scattered as 
they are, and so thickly, about the essays, verses, and letters, is 
even more meagre. 

But just because it is necessary to speak thus of an old 
friend in sorrow, and not at all in anger, the indictment must 
be brought to a premutureending. After all, there is no other 
book of “ Familiar Quotations” nearly so good, and, this being 
the case, it is indispensable, and will have to be put up with 
until Messrs. Macmillan present us with something home-made 
and more worthy of their imprint than this disappointing 
pa dana 





* Familiar Quotations. By John Bartlett. 
Maemfllan and Co., 1891.) 


Ninth edition, (London: 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
(Smith. Elder, and Co.)—There is a French artist in this story, 
who, by way of rebuke to the dominant school in his own 
craft, lays down the principle that all art is barren which is 
not penetrated by feeling and coloured by the thought and 
experience of the present and the past. On this admirable 
maxim Mrs. Ward has doubtless striven to act in the construc- 
tion of her novel. There is thought in abundance, there is 
experience in great variety, and everywhere there is an effort 
to lay bare the recesses of the human heart. Unfortunately 
all this labour has failed to conceal itself. The sense 
of strain is often acute. The story, instead of being unfolded 
with that graduated impulse and apparent spontaneity which 
take the reader captive, is fitful, overloaded with irrelevant 
matter, more episodical than dramatic, and filled with a 
spiritual combat which is often better suited to a theological 
treatise than an artistic creation. In a word, Mrs. Ward’s art 
is unequal to the task of exhibiting the evolution of a soul. 
David Grieve is not always interesting, and, especially in the 
third volame, which is largely made up of huge slices from a 
dreary diary, he is often tiresome. If the truth must be told 
rather bluntly, this book is no advance on “Robert Elsmere.” It 
deals mainly with the same problems, but it possesses nothing 
like the unity of its predecessor. There is no life-interest 
here as poignant as that of Catherine Elsmere; and the spiritual 
struggles of David Grieve do not come home to us with the 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


vividness which stamped the character of the parish clergy- 
man. David Grieve passes through some phases of passion 
which were unknown to Elsmere. He leads a reckless life in 
Paris, and ventures everything on the hazard of a wo.nan’s 
love in the easy atmosphere of Parisian morality. It is in 
this episode, perhaps, that Mrs. Ward’s failure is most con- 
spicuous, She undertakes to demonstrate the hollowness of 
French ideals of art in the brief passion and sudden catas- 
trophe of her hero’s romance. She finds in Regnault, the 
French painter, a Jeremiah who hurls woe against the vice, 
artistic and moral, which has eaten the heart out of the genius 
of his confreres. She paints a typical orgie at a notorious 
café, and bids us share the horror with which the young 
Manchester bookseller heard every sentiment he had been 
taught to hold sacred ridiculed with foulness and _ blas- 
phemy. Yet the impression is somehow poor and thin. 
Regnault is merely a declamatory abstraction. The mockers 
at “Les Trois Rats” have no individuality. The whole scene is 
too manifestly drawn at second-hand and from no actual 
experience. In the same way, all the characters in the book. 
despite the enormous pains lavished upon them, do 
not live and breathe before us. Grieve’s sister, who 
satisfies an inexorable law of heredity by going to 
the bad, is never convincing, either in her vice or her 
beauty. Elise Delaunay, who enchants and deserts the 
hero, is charming in the early passages with her 
lover, but presently becomes obviously the creature of 
Mrs. Ward's didactic purpose. Ancrum, the little minister, 
who is Grieve’s guardian angel, and the saintly Dora have no 
independent vitality. The virtue is only one degree less 
plausible than the vice. These are grave faults in a book 
which has a lofty and most commendable aim, and, though 
there are many passages of great power, the total effe et is that 
of a series of praiseworthy and laborious shadows, which 
come and go for our edification, but leave no trace, 
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“THE REAL JAPAN.” 
The Real Japan. By Henry Norman, (T, Fisher Unwin.) 
Rarely have the Japanese found a more impressionable and 
sympathetic observer of their manners, customs, and civil 
polity than the writer of this volume. Mr. Norman is not 
blind to the barbaric side of this curious people, but he is 
keenly alive to their remarkable development under Western 
tuition, while jealous for the maintenance of the native 
characteristics which give their country its peculiar charm 
Indeed, the reader may close this interesting book in some 
doubt whether the author has made up his mind as to the 
precise point where the assimilation of Western ideas in Japan 
ought to cease, in order to preserve the wsthetic individuality 
of the nation. The pressing problem for Japan lies in her 
relations with the Western Powers, and Mr. Norman is strongly 
of opinion that Japanese statesmen would do well to disregard 
restrictions on their independence, imposed not only by the 
Great Powers, but even by petty States like Denmark and 
Peru. Japan has an army which cannot be despised, and a 
navy which makes her the leading nation of the East; more- 
over, she is vastly more enlightened than China. Yet to-day 
she is still compelled to exempt foreigners from her jurisdiction, 
and permit them to live and trade within her borders without 
contributing anything to her revenue. Most readers, however, 
will be less interested in Japanese politics than in Mr. Norman's 
vivacious sketches of Japanese life, in his enthusiastic appre 
ciation of the arts and crafts of a country where an artist 
still sets more store by his yy ag 2 than by its commer- 
cial — and, above all, in the Japanese ladies, to whom 
Mr. Norman devotes much rhapsody and many photographs 
The entire book, indeed, is pervaded by the eternal feminine. 
Tn the midst of sober facts of military administration we are 
distracted by a charming portrait of a dancing girl. From 
a digest of the Japanese Education Code, Mr 
Norman abruptly whisks us among feminine 
graces, which promptly banish all the details of 
public schools. While the author is gravely 
analysing the Japanese judiciary. his camera is 
frolicking among the gcisha—-the ladies who 
dance and sing (somewhat nasally, as Mr. 
Norman regretfully admits) and while away the 
hours with an amiability and “an indefinable 
something,” which convince him that “the 
Japanese woman is the crown of the charm of 
Japan.” Mr. Norman is almost equally sus- 
ceptible to the fascinations of Japanese art, and 
his own sympathetic studies are reinforced by 
the authority of Captain Brinkley, who formerly 
possessed the finest collection of Japanese curios, 
and whose intimate knowledge of Japan gives 
no little substance to these pages. If his volume 
is somewhat sketchy, Mr. Norman can at least 
claim to have thrown new light on some obscure 
questions, and to have enabled Western readers 
to form a just and comprehensive impression of 
Japanese life and character, 


THE TAEPING REBELLION, 
Erentain the Taeping Rebellion, Being Reprints 
of MSS. copied by General Gordon, C.B., in his 
Own Handwriting. With Monograph, &c., by 
A. Egmont Hake. (London: W. H. Allen.)—It 
has been long rumoured that there existed, in 
General Gordon’s own handwriting, a true and 
particular account of the Taeping rebellion 
which afflicted China from thirty to forty years 
ago, and in the final suppression of which Gordon 
bore a leading part as a servant of the Chinese 
Government. This valuable manuscript of 
“ Chinese” Gordon was once publicly exhibited 
in a glass case in the Liverpool Jubilee Exhi- 
bition. Long expected by those interested in 
Gordon and his career, it is at length published, 
and the result is somewhat puzzling. The reader 
is first given pause by the title of the book, 
which we have quoted in fall) “MSS, copied 
by General Gordon.” What shonld that mean 
but that they were not composed or originally 
written by Gordon, but by another? In which 
ease the value of the thing for the lover of 
Gordon is practically nil. Furthermore, even 
if the reader may accept this story of the 
rebellion as Gordon’s own composition, disap- 
pointment still awaits him, for, as printed, it is 
but an inchoate chronicle. It is written in com- 
monplace, careless, and frequently ungrammatical 
English, and it insists to a wearisome degree on 
unimportant detail. It is but the dry bones of 
a history or narrative, to give form and life to 
which would need the severe and withal patient hand of a 
practised writer. Mr. Hake, as editor, has, of course, not felt 
called upon to do that. He has, however, appended some valu- 
able {ootnutes, besides prefixing an admirable introduction on 
Chi .a and the Powers and an eloquent monograph on “Gordon 
as :eader of men.” 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

“Playhouse Impressions,” by A. B. Walkley. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

‘A Student’s History of England,” by Samuel Rowson Gardiner. 
Three Parts in One Volume. (Longmaas.) 

‘Skating : Figure Skating and Curling,” by J. M. Heathcote 
and C.G. Tebbutt. Badminton Library. (Longmans.) 

‘ History of Art in Persia,” from the French of Georges Perrot 
and Charles Chipiez, (Chapman and Hall.) 

‘The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb,” edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Brander Matthews. Vy 
Library Series. (Chatto and Windus.) 

Through the Red-Litten Windows,” by Theodor Hertz-Garten 
Pseudonym Library. (1. Fisher Unwin.) 
Philip Sidney,” by H. R. Fox Bourne. J/eroes of th: 
Vations. (Putnam's Sons.) 
tobert Herrick.” Twovols. The Muses Library. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.) 

‘The Platform 
( Hutchinson.) 

‘Mammon,” by Mrs. Alexander. 

‘ Letters from Italy,” by Emile de Lavelaye 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

‘Viscount Palmerston,” by the Marquis of Lorne. The Que: 
Prime Ministers Series. (Sampson Low and Co.) 

“ Cigarette Papers,” by Joseph Hatton. (Hutchinson and C: 

“ Mariam,” by Horace Victor. (Macmillan.) 

“ New Fragments of Science,” by John Tyndall. (Longmans.) 

*‘ Milton’s Poetical Works.” Edited by John Bradshaw. Two 
vols, New Aldine Series. (George Bell and Sons.) 


teciter,” edited by Alfred H. Miles. 


Three vols. (Heinemann.) 
Popu lar Edition 
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HE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE,—MEMORIAL SERVICE IN 8ST, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL: THE DEAD MARCH IN SAUL.’ 
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tire from the opera li n the midst of an act. It would 
ke mi ¢ ited 

| l nee l ds 1 1] ing | have ever seen, and 

hing I ha l about pt the city in the Arabian 

ere all the inhabitants have been turned to brass, and 

\ r finds them after centuries—mute, motionless, and 

retain t] " d which they last knew in life 

Here, t Wagner audience dress they please, and sit in 

the dar} d rship in silet At the Metropolitan, in New 

York, they sit in a glare, they wear their showiest harness, 

t ul I they squ ik fans, they titter, and th A) rabble 

ill the time. In some of the boxes the conversation and 

laughter are so loud as to divide the attention of the house 

ith the stage. In large measure the Metropolitan is a show- 

i fashionables who are not trained in Wagnerian 


e for rich 


music and have no reverence for it, but who like to promot: 
rt d show their clothe 

Can that be an recable atmosphere to persons in whom 

mu pi mduces a rt of divine e tasy, and to whom it 

itor a very deity, | tage a temple, the works of his 


brain and hands consecrated things, and the partaking of them 
th eye and ear a wred sole mnity ¢ Manifestly no. Then, 
perhaps the temporary expatriation, the tedious traversing o 


eas and continents, the pilgrimage to Bayreuth, stand 
explained hese devotees would worship in an atmospher 
of devotion. It is only here that they can find it without 
fleck or blemish, or any worldly pollution. In this remote 
illage the are no sights to see, there is no newspaper to 
ntrude the worries of the distant world, there is nothing going 
on—it is always Sanday. The pilgrim wends to his temple 
it of town, sits out his moving service, returns to his bed with 


his heart and his soul and his body exhausted by long hours of 
tremendous emotion, and he is in no fit condition to do any- 
thing but lie torpid, and slowly gather back life and strength 


for the next service. This opera of ‘* Tristan und Isolde ”’ last 
ight broke the hearts of all witnesses who were of the faith, 
ind I know of some, and have heard of many, who could not 
leep after it, but cried the night away. I feel strongly out 


of place here Sometimes I feel like the one sane person 
in a community of the mad; somctimes I feel like the on 
blind man where all others see, the one groping savage in a 


college of the learned; and always, during service, I feel like 
a heretic in heaven. 

But by no means do I ever overlook or minify the fact 
that this is one of the most extraordinary experiences of my 
life. I have never seen anything like this before. 1 have nevei 
seen anything so great and fine and real as this devotion. 

Thursday’s opera was “ Parsifal’? again. The others went, 
ind they show marked advance in appreciation: but I went 

inting for relics and reminders of the Margravine Wilhelmina, 
he of the imperishable ‘‘ Memoirs.’’ I am properly grateful to 
her for her (unconscious) satire upon monarchy and nobility, 
and therefore nothing which her hand touched or her ey 
look d upon is indifferent tome. I am her pilgrim, the rest 
of 1 1is multitude here are Wagner's. 

| have seen my last two operas, my season is ended, and w+ 
cross over into bunemia this afternoon. I was supposing tht 
my musical regeneration was accomplished and perfected 
because I enjoyed both of these operas, singing and all, and 
moreover, one of them was ‘‘ Parsifal’’ ; but the experts hav 
disenchanted me. ‘They say 

‘Singing! That wasn't singing, 
screeching of third-rate 
interest of economy 

Well, I ought to have recognised the sign 
sign that has never failed me in matters of art. Whenever I 
enjoy anything in art, it means that it is mighty poor. The 
private knowledge of this fact has saved me from going to 
pieces with enthusiasm in front of many and many a chromo. 
However, my base instinct does bring me profit sometimes: | 
was the only man out of thirty-two hundred who got his 
money back on those two operas. 

To be continued, 
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/ / / / 
prince 1 can get ex moi no, | mean you to the end of an act of the attitude assumed at the beginning 
\ there and other peopl t it ! no ofit. You detect no movement in the solid mass of heads and 
! f thi The town i littered wi iurant shoulder you seem to sit with the dead in the gloom of a 
| they are sma ind bad, ands the ire over-driven tomb. You know that they are being stirred to their pro- 
Ww custom ) mu ul it | rs beforehand foundest depths; that there are times when they want to ris 
nd often when y irrive iW find somebody occupy- und wave handkerchiefs and shout their approbation, and 
ing i We have had this experic We have had a daily times when tears were running down their faces and it 
ramble for life—-and when I say “we” | include shoals wonld be a relief to free their spent emotions in sobs o 
if people | have the impression that the only people who do screams; yet vou hear not one utterance till the curtain 
not have to scramble are the veterans—the disciples who have swings together and the closing strains have slowly faded 
been here before and know the ropes, I think they arrive out and died; then the dead rise with one impulse and 
ibout a week before the first opera, and engage all the tables shake the building with their applaase. Every seat is full 
for the season My tribe have tried all kinds of pla om in the first act; there is not a vacant one in the last It 
itside of the town a mile or two—and have captured only 1 man would like to be conspicuous, let him come here and 
nibblings and odds and ends 
never, inany instance, a complet 
wd satisfying meal. Digestibl 
No, the reverst These odds 
ind ends are going to serve a 
ouvenirs of Bayreuth, and in 
that regard their value is not to 


be over-estimated Photographs 
gets lost, busts 


broken, but once 


fade, bric-a-bra 
of Wagner get 
you absorb a Bayreuth restaurant 
meal it is and 
property until 
comes to embalm the rest of you. 
of these 
come in effect cabinets 
of souvenirs of Bayreuth. iti 
believed that 
you could examine the crop of a 


your possession 


your the time 


some pilgrims here be- 


cabinets 
among scientists 


dead Bayreuth pilgrim anywhere 


in the carth and tell where lhe 
came from. But I like this ballast. 
[ think a *‘ Hermitage’ scrape- 
up, at eight in the evening, when 
il the famine - breeders have 
heen there and laid in their 
wementoes and gone, is the 
quietest thing you can lay on 


r keel 
They keep two teams of singers 
n stock for the 


To 


son except grave l. 


chief roles, and 


of these is composed of the 
artists the 
world, with Materna and Alvary 
in 1. ] suppose a doubk 
necessary doubtless a 


team would dic of exhaus- 


most renowned in 
the k 
team 1s 
single 
tion in a week, for all the plays 
from four in the afternoon 
till ten at night, nearly all the 
labour falls upon the half-dozen 


last 





head singers, and apparently 
they are required to furnish all 
the noise they can for the 
money it they feel a soft, 
whispery mysterions feeling 
they are tequired to open out 








a ee 


dou 


must secure a table hours beforchand, and 











often u hen you arrive & a will find somebody occupying it. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF GERALD ROSECOURT, 


BY BARRY 


1892 


PAIN, 


Mus. Bac 


lorkshire. 


lvom the Journal of Gerald Rosecourt, , Organist of 


St. Andrew's, Burdon, 
CHAPTER TV. 

seemed to stand out 
The sentence 


short sentence above 


light 


As I read, one 
the others, and 
this 


broke in upon me was 
‘Even the craving for drink entirely left me 

| thought it over. I had become strangely ittracted by 
the face of a figure of St. Cecilia in a stained window of the 
church. I had imagincd sometimes that she was real, merely 
ise my fancy, and had thought what a difference it 

make to me if she were a living woman. TI often 

itbout her. One night I had had a delusion—so 1 
It had seemed to me that she had played to me, 
through music, and that I had 
rest of that night and the following day the 
had left me. I 
more to the 
other 


thought 
called it. 
ind spoken to me imswered 
her. During the 
afraid—dipsomania 
church by night ti 


craving for drink was 


makes cowards—to go any 
practise, lest I should hay 
some horrible presentation of my dead mother—which would 
frizhten But, it occurred to me, in 
consequence of my nervousness, I was deliberately evading the 


delusion —perhaps 


sole 


me out of my sanity. 
one thing which had ever destroyed the drink-craving in me. 
I would see if I could not delusion repeated ; I 
even would do my best to make it permanent. 


get that same 
I pencilled a 
that evening 
feared that 
repeated ; it might have 
something thought, take its 
I was determined not to lose a chance. I had 
an enemy; this delu- 


to the organ-blower, Johnson, to meet me 


church porch. [ was still 


note 
in the nervous. I 
would not be 


horrible might, I 


pe rhap the delusion 
been so. Or 
place. But 

been trying all my life to contend with 
ion had not increased my power to contend with the enemy, 
but it had destroyed the enemy and given me no need to 
contend at all. my hope was that by 
exactly repeating, as far as 
time of that first delusion, I might be able to repeat the delu- 
As it happened, I did even more; and I no longer 


Such were my fears ; 
I could, the circumstances and 


sion itself 
speak of delusions. 

The sun had nearly set as I walked to the church. The sky 
was dead grey, splashed with careless saffron and coral tints 
along the western line. The light falling on the Cecilia window 
of the church was like A little 
rain had fallen in the afternoon, and fresh and 
sweet for her. The wind was soft and mild, whispering gently, 


a pathway for a spirit’s feet. 
made the air 


is though to tell me that my saint was coming to me, and that 
I must be ready for her. knew that 
My blood ran faster, my breath came quicker, my 


Coming? I she wa 
omg 
brain was full of the loveliest thoughts, because she was coming. 

In the 
nusually silent, for which I was rather thankful; the poor 
chatter would not have suited my mood. Thi 
church grew dusky, and then quit 
from 


porch Johnson was waiting for me. He was 


man’ time 
passed slowly. All the 
dark. Only in the south chapel there was a faint light 
the candles, that gleamed against the black front of the organ 
I had been playing two of Mendelssohn’s organ sonatas. | 
vrew more and more excited. Just where that wave of sound 
rolls right up the organ, and seems to sweep your very soul 
ilong in the strength of it, I stopped suddenly. I could stand 
my hands clasped involuntarily, and 
I turned to call Johnson: I felt that 
I must speak to someone or go mad. 

As I turned, my eyes fell full on the eyes of Saint Cecilia. 
low bench on my right, almost within arm’s- 
It seems strange to write this, 
Her figure 


the tension no longei 
my muscles tightened. 
anyone 


She sat on a 
length, looking towards m« 
but it did not seem unnatural to me then to see it. 
was partly in shadow, but the candle-light fell full upon her 
face. It was calm, and serious, and sweet. For a moment I 
was silent, and gazed at her. In that moment three scenes 
from my past life flashed across me. One was from my boy- 
hood. I was lying ona bed in a dimly lighted room, and a 
woman with a peaceful face sat by my side, holding my hand 
and reading to me: ‘‘ He shall give His angels charge over 
thee.”’ Then came the rattle of a train; I was seated in one 
of the carriages, and George Remyer’s ugly face was opposit 
to mine. And then I 
my father’s study; a hastily written cheque was in my hands, 
and I heard the words : 
enough to reclaim you.’’ 
gone in a moment, and once more | 
I felt no surprise; my 


was standing—a grown man now—in 


‘** Perhaps self-interest may be strong 
Vividly all this flashed before my 
was 


eyes. It was all 


looking upon the face of my saint. 
excitement was quite gone. 

** Saint Cecilia,’ I said, ‘‘can this be only a dream ?”’ 

‘* Hush ! ’’ she whispered, with a glance towards the back of 
the organ. ‘* You know that itis not a delusion. You called 
me, and Teame. Go on playing.”’ 

[ touched the keys again. I do not know what I played 
something just loud enough to prevent that idiot behind the 
hearing us. As I played, she rose and stood by 
loéked up in her face. ‘ You ar [ said. 
‘* You have ever been real in my thoughts. Yet give mea 


organ from 


my side I real,’’ 
sign.’ 

Gently she touched my face and hair. 
ind soft, like the hand of a living woman. 
Cecilia,’’ I said, ‘‘ my saint, 
Knowing that, how could you come to such as 


Her hand was warm 
She did not speak 
‘ Saint you know why | 
called to vou 
lam? ’’ 
answered, ‘“‘I was a woman, as other 
And the gift of music, which is 
An angel came down to listen to m« 
can it be wonderful to you that I 
should come? I am your redemption Your thoughts a 
beautiful. Your hopes and aspirations are beautiful. Women 
whom you have met think you beautiful to look at, and speak 
How could I let you be 


**Onee,’’ sh 


women yours, was min 
also. Surely your 


need is greater than mine 


yf you sometimes to one anothe 


THE 


ram a y . 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ruined, body and soul, by one thing—the curse that was your 
Do you not remember the words that you heard 
I have come to comfort you—to 


birthright ? 
read to youin your boyhood ? 
help you—to redeem you.” 

I bent my head for very shame. ‘‘ Dear saint,’’ I said, 

‘Tam past all help. I am not worthy to speak to you.” 

‘*Look at me,’’ she answered, her voice dropping to a 
whisper. 

I looked into her eyes ~— far away into her soft bright 
An ecstasy came upon me that was like nothing on 
It was a moment of rapture for which one would 
lifetime of meaner things, I spoke 


eyes. 
this earth. 
gladly have given a 
again 

“Yes, IT am not worthy. But through you I shall be 
worthy. The past is past. It is snapped off and gone 
Somewhere in the depth of your look upon me I am born 


again. I have new strength, and new desires, and new love 
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the earth. Yet my adoration of her is not the love that a n.an 
cives to a woman. It is something higher, 
than that. She has brought me redemption and consolation ; 
and although I can now go through the rest of my life quité 
happily, master of myself, yet I long for that more perfect 
communion with my saint which I shall find only after death 
Yes, to me she is real; if I could ever think that she was a 
delusion, her work would be undone at once. To-night she 
did not appear to me, nor speak to me, as I sat playing in the 
church ; but I know that she will come again. From time to 
time I shall see her and hold converse with her. Sh 
many things, and yet hardly a word of the great secret, of what 
She speaks often of my redemption 
last time that I saw her, she 

think that I will ask her 


something more 


tells m 


awaits me after death 
and of her care for m¢ 
was sad—I do not know 
when she appears to me again 

[ shall not be able to go to the church to-morrow 


once, the 
why. I 


Saturday 


Vii i H 


‘| 
\ 
f 


)! 1] 
si q 
Bi) 
i Ht Mh 
ny Ai 


P Nd weidie:,”™ 
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Gently she touched my face and hai 


‘** And new love,”’’ she echoed softly. 
grew fainter before my eyes. I stretched out my hands to her, 
and she was gone. 

I went on playing for a few minutes; then I closed the 
organ and returned to my lodgings. Johnson walked behind 
me, clanking the heavy keys of the church. He was still silent, 
intil I turned to pay him. 

Then he shook his head. 
‘‘at night it’s terrible !*’ 

[ paid him double the usual amount. I 
occasion always given him double pay when he has had to com: 
He says very little, but, from occa- 
too believes 


‘*Tt is terrible work,’’ he said ; 


have since this 
to the church at nights. 
sional remarks, I cannot help thinking that he 
that he has strange experiences in the church at night-time. 
Sometimes I have almost imagined that, to some extent, he 
<ces and hears what I see and hear at these times. 

There is little more to say. I have been to the church very 
frequently since that night, and, until to-night, I have always 
seen my saint or heard her speaking to me. Sometimes het 
appearance is faint and shadowy, and, after a moment or two, 
seems real as a woman of 


vanishes completely ; sometimes she 


Her face and figure 


The Remyers arrive on that day, and I am to meet 
I remember 


night. 
them at dinner at the Vicarage in the evening 
was at school 

flashes of 
I can sec 


ugly, rathe 


unexpected 


George Remyer well, as he 
fantastic, clever, easy-natured, with 
things showing themselves in him at times. him in 
imagination, asI saw him on that journey home from school, 
leaning back on the cushions of the carriage, and reading ‘‘ Le 

Amours d’un Interne.”” <A draught from the 
window, and flutters the leaves and yellow cover of the book. 
He swears in a whisper—a habit that he had—and shuts the 
I wonder if he has changed much, and 


comes in 


window impatiently. 
what he has done to make Cecily Fane hate him 


“e 


A serious ice accident occurred at St. Helens on Saturday, 
A number of lads were skating on a pond in a field, 
Two 


Jan. 23. 
when the ice, which proved to be very thin, gave way. 
John and Martin Haley—were drowned. The boys 
were twins, This is the second double fatality through the ice 
giving way which has occurred at St. Helens in one month, 


brothers 
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JHE FLECTION AT 


ROSSENDALE, LANCASHIRE, 


SKETCHES BY 
OuR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


MR W. D. ALMOND 
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v~> 
AT STACKSTEADS MR. A. PEASE nN 
SUPPORTS A RESOLUTION CONDOLING -—— 


WITH THE ROYAL FAMILY UNIONIST MEETING AT BACUP CO-OPERATIVE HALL, 





AT STACKSTEAD> A BLIND VOTER, 





z 


A PEPPERY LANCASHIRE LAD: “COME DOWN 
AND I’LL THRASH YOU!” 


A BACUP UNIONIST. 


Rosstemu Cera 
BE JANNOCK » Tom} 
NOERML Prose: 
TORY YoTes 
ow, Vogt Suit Reatini aeudkts 
Aw! TOM! HOW Can iT BE? 
THEVOKE AMDHARD ponnT AGREE 
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INDIFFERENT AS TO THE RESULT. AT THE UNIONIST MEETING, BACUP GLADSTONIAN POSTERS, RAWTENSTALL 














LATE CARDINAL MANNING 
THE LYING-IN-STATI 


On the night of Tuesday, Jar 19. Ca ial Mar 
mains r sferred f \ s House t 
bb mpton Orat on n ‘ \ ne st 
ng st I} cl n 1M } 
ack, and ne t " Ca il’s arms formed con- 
s 10u8 & 5 snrroul g black draper 
] coft tal ! pa I ed upon a 
v stood u f r so in 
eig) " " und 
e fou s of tl } priests and 
ins e | ead hie I 
Chur " J 0 8 Ope l 
he } \ r hon i 1 hat 
perr bs t v ut 3 . ( 
I u ve und 
persons of a 1 Or rit 


At i t u imemorative 
" ite sor) ur is he 
THE REQUIEM 
I tu at elev } I ! n 
( 
‘ Reg \s ! 
nwa 1 t 1 ! 1 bt tr | 
n point Z la mr in L, lor The 
r re 1 is eu ( rel ive ) he i } over 
vhich tl eat { mal rule ] Ca tocr 
i d shou rs it ! Cathe mocrac Duke ent 
id lords of high e nelt in nunity of son l 
e of vith p Irish urer from the slums 
East-End and th " Italian fe from 
vre Street Hill I i re to recite the features 
that marve Lu il and imp. ve service in which 
the Church offered up tl ] petitions for the repose of the 
Cardinal's sou Many of the visitors must necessarily have 
yt the meaning of the mysterious rites ana occult ceremonies 
employed, but not the dull ear could miss the significance 
of the wonderful mu Six hundred priests, all profoundly 
familiar with the mu they sang, rendered the Introit, the 
Offertory, and the Communion, whi the chants of more 
elaborate nature, and needing a more ell te Interpretation 
were given by a tra d choir of some fifty ¢ . J 
Gregorian chant ( Ratishbon edition) was nsed,and the Gregorian 
if to the sensuous ear lacking the beauty of more florid music 
has at all events the stinction of unrivalled suablimity and 
unequalled impressivenes The altar presented a spectacl 
of rare beauty, the different vestments worn by the bishops, 
canons, and other dignitaries of the Church blending into a 


superb mass of colour, at once the delight and the distraction 
of the eve 
both affect 


Bishop Hedley preached the sermon, which was 


ng and eloquent. 


THE FUNERAL CORTEGE., 
Meanwhile. « great concourse had gathered in the road 
ontside, labour deputations, members of the League of the 


Cross, Cardinal's and mourners of many creeds and 


guards 


many nationalities, who had come to pay honour to the grea 
These faithfal folk had perforce to wait 
About 


o clock, however, a procession of priests filed slowly out, sing- 


Cardinal's memory 


great while until the starting of the procession. two 


ing as they went A second and smaller procession of canons 
and bishops immediately preceded tlie coffin, which was carried 
on the shoulders of the Brothers of the Oratory. Phe bishops, 
gorgeous in flowered capes and jewelled mitres, formed up 
outside the covered way, and while the sad dirge was intoned 
yy the choir and priests the Cardinal's coffin was lifted to its 
resting-place on the hearse. Curiously enough, the hearse was 


the identical one which, twenty-six years ago, bore Cardinal 


Wiseman to his grave Ihree quarters of an hour later 
the mournful corfége started on its way to Kensal Green 
Cemetery. 

IN KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY. 


the 
The route was lined on both sides by 


Contrary to expectation, the cortege reached 


four. 


cemetery 
ibout half-past 
reverential crowds, and in many instances the owners of shops 
and private houses had lowered their blinds. The saddest and 
most affecting scene took place, of course, at the grave-side 
By kindly forethought 
around the place of interment, 


a& spacious marquee had been erected 
the diminished light 

Dr. Clifford, Bishop 
and the 


and 
rendered the lighting of tapers necessars 
of Clifton, took stand at the 
great crucifix borne by his acolyte 
light. 
of the 
the solemn dirge, and through their strain broke ever and 
the lf 

charch . in the damp 


his head of the grave 


gleamed in the dim religious 
Then the flashing coffin-brass indicated the approach 


remains. The choir stationed in the tent began anew 


anon sonorous clanging of the be om t! 


passing 
the 
be numbered by many 


tower near at hand Outside tent 


chill air, stood a vast crowd only to 


thousands. The pathetic and touching “ Miserere” having 
been sung. the coffin was lowered to its resting-place, and 
the most poignant emotion oppressed all present. More 


pious offices remained more sad anthems 


to be discharged. 


and canticles to be sung. The coffin was sprinkled for 
the last time with holy water, and then succeeding the 


Kyrie Eleison the Bishop commended the Cardinal's soul to 
God in the words: “ May his soul and the souls of all the 
faithful departed, through the mercy of God, rest in peace.’ 
With this prayer the mourners took their last look at the 
coffin of the great Cardinal, and in reverential silence went 
out into the dusky evening. And in such wise was the great 
Cardinal, whose life and labours have honoured his Church and 
his country alike, laid to rest “in the bosom of his Maker.” 
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PROBLEM No, 24 
By CHEVALI lL. DESA 
BLACK. 
ww 4 
Z 
$2 th} 
Y) Wl 
a y YY 
(<p) Y Y 
=x n Wy WY 
—S——" Witt Yi Uhhé«Ai 
om d, PY 
Yi WE / 
é i AMZ 
< Y parr, 
7 7 = 
V/s V17//7 “a 
om 
y \ 
4 
: | 
7 Vldibbs | 
WILITE, 
W Vv, a0 in two moves, 
CHESS IN HAVANA 
game W the first in the match betweei Messrs. STEINI 
nd TSCHIGORIN, and is a fine example of the Russian master’s styk 
(Krans Gambit.) 
vaire (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. S.) WHITE (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. 
1. P to K 4th I’ to K 4th 16, Kt toQ 6th (ch) K to Bsy 
Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 17, B to R 3rd K to Kt sy 
B to Bath B to B 4th 1k. R to Kt sy K Kt to B 4th 
1 PtoOKt4th t takes P 19. Kt takes BP 
». P to B 3rd Bto R 4th , 
6. Castles P to Q 3rd . aon t - : 
7. to Q 4th Bto K Kt 5th It. is edible th 
oa = , ‘M Bteis bave ages oa th 
f oxy nents agains t of th aster | 
t tda f opponen This he shilities gop 
f V obs e, and, f u d not hesitate to follow it. Fro 
tint } s istane appears ¢t} point to tl id ever n P 
\ yremain s wort) f xt 
care hemeee 19 K takes Kt 
i \ Kt } oO Kt kK ”. PtoK 6thich) K takes P 
a0. FP LO EAC SHE 2 Kt to K 2nd 21. Kt to K 5th Q to B sq 
11. Btakes Bich) Q takes B ” Rt - . »9 
. Hr - AP 22. R to K sq K to B3rd 
12. Kt to R 3rd Kt to R 3rd 3. 0 to R Sth P to Kt ‘ 
13. Kt to B ath B to Kt 3rd 24. B takes Kt (ch) K takes B 
M4. PtoQd Rath > toQ B 3rd %. Kttks Kt Pel K to B 3rd 
15, P to K 5th P to Q 4th ee 
“—* ' . 26. Kt takes R stakes P 
Alitl with t eine 27. Rto Kt 3rd Q to Q 2nd 
| e, but Black's 28. R to K B 3rd K takes Kt 
ak evita he eae 29. P to Kt 4th tto K Kt sq 
Pra P would proba hia 30.Q to R6thich) KR to Kt 3rd 
ume with ffectiy 31. R takes Kt (ch), and wins, 
CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played at the Divan between Messrs. ROLLAND and JASNAGROD 
(French Defence.) 
wire (Mr. 2.) BLACK (Mr. J.) WHITE (Mr. BR.) BLACK (Mr. J.) 
1. Pto K 4th P to K 3rd P to B3rd, and Black has no inf 
2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th f position 
. P takes P I” takes P 13. Q to Q Kt 3rd 
t. Kt to K B 3rd B to O 8rd " ; 
}. B to K 3rd Kt to K B 3rd . eg a sa Sie icaianiaad 
6. B to Y 3rd Kt toQ B 3rd 
7, Castles 3to K Kt 5th 13 Q to Q B sq 
1 } at ment 14.KttoK Kt5th Bto K sq 
a openin 15. Q to Q B 2nd P to K R 3rd 
& PtoQ R3Sri Castles A He sl] have played Bto 
9. PtoQ B4th P takes P K B B tal B, Kt takes B, with a 
lv. B takes P Kt to K 2nd so taranens seeds 7 
11. Kt toQ B 3rd Kt to K Kt 3rd 16. Q takes Kt P takes Kt 
12. P to K R 3rd B to Q 2nd 17. B takes P Kt to K R 2nd 
Loss of t B takes Kt, Qtakes B, 18. B to R 6th, and wins 
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BY DR. 
Two very interesting books have just found their way into my 
hands. One is entitled “ The Supernatural?” and is the joint 
production of Dr.Lionel A. Weatherly and Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, 
of Egyptian Hall fame. The other is the * popular edition” 
of the * Life and Work of the Rev. J. G. Wood,” lecturer and 
naturalist, who was, perhaps, better known the anthor 
of that handy little book “Common Objects of the Seashore’ 
than by any of his other and multifarious writings. Both 
hooks are well worth the perusal of my readers. Although 
diverse nature, it struck me forcibly 
volumes are in reality strangely akin. ‘They 

of man’s sear after the mysteries, 
rks nature, earried along different lines 
Weather and Mr. Maskelyne endeavour to probe, as 
may the mystical side of human nature, and 
in terms of reason and sense, what superstitious 


as 


apparently of has 
that the two 


are both evidences 





of 





and \ 





far as be, 
to explain 
persons will only condescend to believe admit of no rational 
explanation whatever. ‘This is science applied to the elucida- 
tion of the curious and weird in human life. ‘The record of 
Mr. Wood's career is a story of the patient study of animal life 
from another point of view—that of the pure naturalist, and 
especially that of the observer of living nature and of animals 
is they live and move. 


There was, to my mind, a strong kinship between the work 
and labours of Frank Buckland and those of the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. Both men exhibited rather a mild contempt for the 
labours of naturalists of the more purely scientific type, such 
as those who concern themselves, for example. with tracing 
out the pedigrees of animals. For men of the stamp of Buck- 
land and Wood it was living, breathing nature which alone 
appealed to them. The mysteries of structure were simply 
regarded by them necessary and convenient means of 
explaining how the living mechanism moved and pulsated. 
The flight of a bird, the polity of an ant-hill, the 
sticklebacks in nest-building, and so forth, constituted to them 
the real natural history. Your scientist who grubs about a 
cod’s head, and to show its evolution from some other 
type of structure, and to enumerate and discuss its varied 
would not have received much practical sympathy 
from either naturalist. Yet both parties in this matter are 
necessary for the advance of knowledge. We cannot get on 
without our rigid scientist, and we certainly cannot progress 
without the aid of the observer of living nature. It is not 
given to every man to exhibit the power of unravelling the 
complexities of living structure and to explain the mysteries 
of development, just as it does not lie within the province of 
others to exercise the keen vision of the observer of nature, 
and to describe animals and plants as they exist in field, forest, 
river, or sea. 


as 


Ways of 


seeks 


bones, 


Mr. Theodore Wood. who, like his late father, is entitled to 
the prefix “reverend,” writes the story of his father’s life- 
work (and I will add, struggles) in a very appreciative, simple, 
and unaffected manner. ‘This is one of the charms of the 
book, It is a pathetic record of the hard life-work of a busy 
man, who was not, to my way of thinking, at all well paid for 
his labours. ‘The record of type-writing work in trains, of 
long railway journeys on lecturing tours, of a disastrous second 
American lecture tour, and of overwork, producing debility 
and finally leading to death, is, throughout, a story which 
should teach the public that the lot of many of their sue 
cessful instructors is by no means anu easy one. I can speak 
feelingly on this point, because, as a public teacher, much 
of my own work involves considerable wear and tear in 
travel, and considerable risk of the ailments incidental to those 
who spend much time on the rail, and many days and nights 
away from home. Mr. Wood was an earnest student of nature, 
who did an enormous amount of lecturing work for, it seems to 
me, very inadequate remuneration. His son tells us that (like 
many another professional success) he was a bad business man. 
The record of his life and labours stands ont as an interesting 


piece of history, in the sense that it details the earlier 
attempts of a naturalist to interest the people in the 
animal world. When people shall have, perhaps, for- 


gotten J. G. Wood the lecturer, they will, at least, remember 
him with gratitude and interest as one of the first authors 
who popularised science without sacrificing of 
detail in the course of his work ; and thisalone is a great labour 
to have accomplished in the history of scientific literature. 


correctness 


Dr. Weatherly’s book, to which Mr. Maskelyne contributes 
a very considerable instalment, is an attempt, and, I think, a 
successful one, to discredit the too common practice exhibited 
by many worthy persons nowadays of rushing into the clouds 
of speculation for explanations of certain occult phenomena, 
when better and more rational explanations of these curious 
phases of life are to be found at hand in the experiences of 
science. To peruse this volume is as stimulating to the common- 
sense, as his morning cold-water douche is to a healthy man. 
Continuing my simile, I will add that people who are not of a 
robust mental type, and who are inclined to lean to the 
mystical side of things, will not appreciate the stimulation in 
question, any more than a person of weakly physical con- 
stitution can enjoy the morning plunge. Mr. Maskelyne is 
specially hard (I will not say unjustifiably so) on Madame 
Blavatsky and the Theosophists; and readers who wish for 


the latest information regarding the so-called “ magnetic 
lady will find in Mr. Maskelyne’s appendix, matter 
which will content them. The illustrations of the book 
are helpful, and some of them quaint. Personally, I 
am all the more pleased that Dr. Weatherly and Mr. 
Maskelyne have published this work, because it seeks to 


teach the public caution in discriminating between natural 
phenomena and trickery, on the lines I have from the first 
advocated and endeavoured to exemplify in thiscolumn. ‘There 
is a clear gain to our education all round when we are taught 
by medical and expert testimony, that we should exhaust all 
natural and known means of explaining the curious and 
abnormal side of life before we assume that anything, the causes 
of which we cannot easily or at once determine, must be 
relegated to the domain of “The Supernatural ?”—to quote 
Dr. Weatherly’s appropriately queried title. 


In the volume just named the reader will find explanations, 
from the scientific side, of such esoteric matters as ghost- 
seeing. spiritualism (with its quackery and trickery), Indian 
jugglery, slate-writing, and the like. One could have wished 
to hear a great deal more about Mr. Maskelyne’s own methods 
of work, only I suppose it is too much to expect that he could 
let everybody know how everything is done. Although much 
of Dr. Weatherly’s writing deals with subjects with which I 
am personally familiar, I confess I laid down “The Super- 
natural?” with feelings of lively satisfaction at the thought 
that, when new prophets (and prophetesses) arise in these 
latter days and profess to juggle messages from Thibet, or to 
precipitate themselves to and from that region at will, they 
will not have things all their own way. 
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USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell Street 
amd Wilson Street, London, W.C., 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- 
neer, Writes 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
“About a fortnight ago a frien 


and its effect has been magical.” 
FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
“Given entire 
who have used it.” 


“ Aug. 27, 1890. 
“For many years past I have used | 
your Embrocation to rheum- 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always 


cure 


with very satisfactory results, 

“T have frequently advised firemen 
and others to try it, and know many | 
instances of relief through its 


From “ Victorina,” 
Lady in the World.” 


“It not only relieves 
ee RUNNING. 


] ‘ . 
myself who A Blackheath Harrier writes— 


soaking at fire- 


“ There are many like 
are liable to get a 
and | be derived from using 
Embrocation after cross - country 
running in the winter months.” ; 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman. 
“For many years I have used your 


engine trials and actual fires, 


the knowledge of the value of you 
Embrocation will save them much 
painand inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptitude 


“An illustration: On Monday last 


I got wet and had to travel home by | Embrocation, and found it most 
rai On Tuesday I had rheumatism | @ficacious in preventing and curing 
inmy legsand ankles,and well rubbed | 5°P@ throat from cold. 

niy legs and feet with your Embro 


CRAMP. 
eation, On Wednesday (to-day) Tam | guys g AGAR, Esq., Forres Es 
wellagain, and the cost of the cure has Maskeliva. Ceylon. writes- 
been cightpence, as the bottle is not “The on sniffer much from 
oe Segrerere, all carrying heavy loads long distances 
remedy, 


and they get cramp in the muscles, 
ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY which, when well rubbed with youl 
OF FRICTION. 


| Embrocation, is relieved at once, 
Mr. Perer Geo. Wricuir, Heath 


ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
STIFFNESS. 
Wolve Stafford- 
writes “Jan. 7, 1890, | 


A. F. GARDINER, Esy. (A.A.A.; LAC, 
“On Nov. 8 last year I was taken 


Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 
capper), Writes 

“After exercise it is invaluabl 
with a great pain and swelling inmy 
left foot; in the night it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the | 


tale 
coolies 
empty 

expensive 


Town, rhampton, 


shire, 


| for dispersing stiffness and aches, 
No athlete or cross-country runne: 
should be without it.” 


ACCIDENT. 
From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
Music Hall, London. 


morning I got downstairs on my | 
hands and knees, 
chair allday., On the Friday about 


so I had to sitina 


seven o'clock my weekly paper came, “TIT was recommended by my 
the Sheffield Telegraph. Isaw your friend * Vietorina’ your Embrocation 

tis a and by using it for two days [ wa 
ulvertisement for 10 niversal enabled to resume my duties.” 
Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 
simall bottle. I commenced to give , ; CYCLING. 

From L. FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian 

iny foot a good rubbing, and I soon Spain 


found relief. [ rubbed it ten times 
that evening, and four times in the 
night Saturday morning came: I 
could not go to market, so I set to 
work again with your Embrocation, 
and soon found that T could walk. I 
gave it a good rubbing every half- 
hour until five o'clock, when I put my 
boots on and walked four miles, and 


“Tama member of a eyeling club 
here, and can testify to the excellent 
results to be obtained by using your 


Universal Embrocation.” 


RHEUMATISM. 
From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns 
Romford, 
“[ write to say that had it not 
n for Elliman’s, Embrocation I 


on Tuesday [T walked six miles. [| bee 
have never felt it since, and I shall | should have remained a cripple up to 
ilWays keep some in the house,” | the present moment.” 


“And it I will have, or I will have none.” 


auivised me to try your Embrocation, 


satisfaction to all 
STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
“The Strongest 


pain, but it 
strengthens the nerves and muscles,” 


THE 


| * An excellent good thinz.” 


Henry LV. (2), 
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For Aches and Pains. 


“Draw attention to the benefit to | 
Elliman’s 
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“ And would ye not think that cunning to be great 
That could restore that cripple to his legs?” 


Henry VI. (2), Act ii., Se. 1. 
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5 4 polish, the Earth, she brightens the sky: 
And we both declare, as half athe world knows, 
Fhough acapital couple , we WONT WASH CLOTHES 
































This Product has been tested by the leading 


Analysts of Great Britain, and pronounced 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, 
METALS, MARBLE, 
PAINT, CUTLERY, 





“THE ONLY NATURAL CLEANSER.” 


SCRUBBING, POLISHING 





CROCKERY, MACHINERY, 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, 
WINDOWS, OIL-CLOTHS, BATHS, 


Utensils, 
or 


BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RODS. 


or Washing Dishes and Cleaning all Kitchen 


Steel, Iron, Brass, and Copper Vessels, lire 


lrons, Marble, Statuary, Iloors, Mantels, and 


LOOO things in Household, Shop, Factory, and 


on Shipboard, 


REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 
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ts that have been almost a uniform so far this ART NOTES. 
r f till generally worn, but achange 4, 

Tt! wie 5S have q lite Ort pasques 

agar 


interest of the artist 3 in the deferred, but imminent, 
election of three Associates to the Royal Academy is shared by 
- ; > public ; but it arises from different sources. To theartists 
mventior gns of mour with ick d it ! Ag 3-7 Selgpcccaragiled Be yg tgaae the w - nother good he question is whether the landseapists or the figure-painters 
rimmings, were ely dispens vit the P eee ew la —* wor tage age veteeapege's hd iall be the more favoured. ‘There are good names in each 
: ; 6 , sate ey ee has been reed Pan re landscape-painters 
been strongly reinforced, whilst the figure and 

e painters have been neglected. On the other hand, the 
her rank has been of late years chiefly recruited from the 
er class, and it is these who are credited with the desire of 
ng p the number of the. younger men who have 
inguishee themselves in that branch, The interest 
the public lies in an altogether different direction. For 


f skirt 
basque. Perhaps, however, 
ver-pop because ever- 
ips outlined hem it is important that the selection should be a fair 
sognition of contemporary art—in other words, that the 
,diern conception of treatment of painting should be accepted 
old tradition of all academical bodies, star super antiquas 
10 lon r tolerable, and the more fully the electing 
Burlington House can bring this fact home the more 
claims to public favour and support. Like 
time-honoured institutions, the Royal Academy 
‘ to close and sometimes ungenerous criticism, and 
disarm this that venerable body must adapt its decision 
the t and temper of the times. 


Of the late Comte de Nieuwerkerke, who, pa) } ( 
lenistobe /rincesse Mathilde, held for many years the post of Directeur 
vell-known des Beaux Arts at the Louvre, a very pleasant story used to be 
us Free- told. It was somewhere about 1855, when Alfred de Musset 
was nearing his end, that he expressed the wish to pass an 

} yx so alone with the Raffaelles and Da Vincis of the 

souvre. One of his friends repeated this to the Director, who 

at once invited him to one of those brilliar but noi soirées 

hich, regardless of the dangers from fire » had inaugurated. 

his was not altogether what de Musset desired, but his host 


( 
] 


have watched had anticipated the poet's real wish, and on his arrival at the 
ldaughters will Director's offi ‘ial abode he was at once conducted to 
10 ¢, This is » oT { . Where the masterpieces he desired to see 
sequence r women who were lighted te splendid candelabra. The attendants then 
phere to justify them- lrew ead Alfred de Musset was left alone with the 
in proof : * Bell Jardiniére,” “ La Fornarina,” “ La Joconde,” and other 
just said are of daily ocenrrence, glorious memories of the mighty dead When he rejoined 
underhan and almost in his friends his eyes were full of tears, but after a while he 
y open. The Post Office revolt resumed his usual gaiety, which in company seldom forsook 
subdue : ‘based on this sex-jealousy him, although alone he suffered from terrible fits of depression. 
and another illustration hs just occurred What the pictures of the Louvre said to the poet in this last 
male medical students at the St. Louis nterview we may never know, but those who search with 
l students on the diligence through his @urres posthumes may find 
men ready to fill some of the thoughts which passed through his min 
the n ‘ as such, ought occasion. 
The Dean replied th he could not 

sider such a demand, and advised those sis g it to with- The “essay.” consisting of some two hundred and fifty 
iraw their names from the document or to retire from the pages, which Mr. W. R. Lethaby has launched at or over the 
stitution. Sixteen young men thereupon gave up their heads of his art brethren under the title of “ Architecture, 

lies at the college, and the incident terminated; but it Mysticism, and Myth” (London: Percival and Co., 1892), « 
vas significant scarcely be intended for general readers. He has collected 
In Edinburgh the opposition of the male dents still from all sorts of sources, scientific and empiric, from — 

deprives the lady medical students of infirmary practice, and the “ Arabian Nights,” to Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Tyler, 
which, however, they get unquestioned at Glasgow. In Lon- variety of “architectural legends,” and from these half-dige sod 
don, the Royal Free Hospital and the New Hospital for materials has elaborated a treatise on metaphysical architec- 
Women take lady students only ‘aris, and [ am told ture, of which the practical value is somewhat difficult to 
in Dublin also, the students, ce 1e patients, are of seize. As faras we can understand the author's object. although 
both sexes it cannot be said to be clearly worked out,it is to show that from 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY 


Regret to give notice that they are unable to keep pace with the 
orders by post for “The Orient Pearls.” The Stock prepared, though 
large, has proved altogether inadequate to the demands arriving from 
almost every part of the Globe. All orders received prior to this notice 
will be despatched with as little delay as possible; the execution of 
Subsequent orders by post must, however, remain in abeyance until 
the necessary arrangements have been completed for 

the production of “The Orient Pearls” upon a more 

extensive scale, the present rate of production barely 

sufficing to meet the personal applications at the 

various Branches. 





THE N EW PREMISES 


BOND STREET. 


Negotiations for more commodious 
Premises in Bond Street being com- 
pleted, the Company propose to hold 
an important Sale at 385, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, prior 
to opening the Bond Street Premises. SALE to commence 
on MONDAY, February 1. 
The Reduction in Prices during this Sale will apply to every class of 
Jewellery excepting only ‘“ The Orient Pearls.” 


THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY, 


248, REGENT STREET, W. 


43, BURLINGTON ARCADE. 35, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
AND IN PARIS. 
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all time and in all « 
of building and const 
mited by ext 

the body. The 
think they hav 
plets phases I 


SAINT GERMAIN THE DEATHLESS 


t mysterious 

, the author says, at 

s more or 

j horses 

eappear expands ut noti rove the 

rhe Strange Story He is the in fact, of 

on, and belongs to the family of Melmoth, the Wandering 
and Salathiel 


is probable that, while drawing this hero, Lord Lytton 


his mind the mysterious Comte «ae Saint Germain, 


whom we find some hints in the memoirs of the last 


ry. They are only hints, and rather excite than satisfy 


curiosity. There were plenty of quacks in the years 
Mahatmas 


there 


ling the Revolution, even as now there are 


Esoteric Buddhists t in what age are 


not quacks A grea impudent cunning, a little 


knowledge of 


quack’s stock - in - 


hypnotism or mesmerism, an amateur 
chemistry, 


have usually been the 


A CHEERFUL OLD SOUL. 


———°0% 


IT IS possible for a womaa 
with increasing years to continue 
to do laundry work. Thousands 
who would have been laid aside 
under the old system of washing 
have proved what Sunlight Soap 
The 


can do in reducing labour. 
cleansing properties of 


SUNLIGHT 
SOAP 


of arduous toil. 


Soap 


save year's 
Reader, 
for yourself; by giving the best 
article a trial you WILL DO 
yourself A REAL SERVICE. 


prove Sunlight 
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medicine-men, and 


Saint Ge 
Correspondance 


Grimm peaking of 
tigues pour servira | toire du Comte de 
which heeattributes toa M. de L e or de Luchet 


mucn 


Marguerite 
the body ( vould smiling 


got his infor- 


wre } 
va I 


m his reading 
ispicious modesty, as one who 
Madame de Genlis 


nowledge. 


knew him when she w ri f fifteen. He then seemed to 


1 man a girl of fiftec lom understates 


“quaintances. But people who had 
five years before said that he 
med. His * was black, his 
spoke, with a 
spanish, and 

music . and had the 
urs in painting. Latour, Vanloo, 
ance with which 

Madame 


dead in his 


rubies, emeralds, and sapphires. 


s never heard him talk of people long 
rly familiar manner. He was religious, charitable, and 
n morals. M. de Genlis was persuaded that he was at 
iinety years old. Once he asked the young lady if she 


said. “* Then I will manage it for you,” he replied,and 


like to remain eternally at the age of eighteen. 


i the subject Her mother then asked him if Germany 
vas his native country. “All that I dare tell you of my 
birth,” he said, “is that at seven years old I was wandering in 
the woods, with my tutor, and with a price set on my head.’ 
He then showed asportrait which his mother, a very beautiful 
woman, had given him at that tender age when his adventures 
began. Madame de 


that was remarkable 


Genlis never heard him say anything else 
Someesixteen years later she heard of 
him at Sienna, where he seemed to be a man of not more than 
fift In another sixteen years, she heard that he was dead, in 
Holstein. The Prince de Hesse, who knew him there, said that 
“ He 


died an extremity of terror,’ like Faust, or like a very 


he ] d neither old nor broken, but unspeakably sad. 


NEWS 


wicked old cat once mine. 
fear of a terrible futmre so vividly declared he face of 
poor old Gyp. But he recov tealing cold 
partridges, just like himself. 
not recover. His elixir of gold ¢ aromat 
power, and he went to his own—unless, indeed, he merely 
tended to die, and reappeared in “ The Strange Story. 

Saint Germain had been a frequent visitor at Madame de 


him. Her 


editors (1824) give a curious anecdote about the Count. He 


Pompadour’s, where Madame du Hausset met 
was talking of Charlemagne or Roland. or someone of that 
date, and appealed to his valet for a fact. “ I do not remember 
it,” said the valet. ‘‘ Monsieur le Comte forgets that I have 
had the honour to be in his service for five linndred 
seems that Saint Germain generously cave his 


He told Madame dk 


that he amused himself not by making px 


ears It 
lixir to people whom he liked. wour 
> believe, but by 
y aged. Madame 
de Pompadour reminded him that the Comtesse de Gergy had 
known him Venice, when he looked no 
iider than he did at that hour. laughed and said, * Perhaps 
I am over a hundred, but it quite as probable that the 
Countess is in her dotage. He entirely declined to give the 
King his elixir, which was lucky for the King, who would have 
lived to have his head cut off. The Count could remove the 
blemishes from diamonds, and did this, in one case, for Louis XV. 

Quite recently the art of turning yellow diamonds whit« 
has been discovered, or rediscovered. He boasted that he 
could increase the size of pearls. The King treated him with 
great consideration, and spoke of his illustrious birth. Some 
thought him a natural son of the King of Portugal. He com- 
monly wore very large and fine diamonds, in rings, and in his 
vatch and snuff-box. M. de Goutaut valued his shoe-buckles 
and garter-clasps at 200,000 frances, and Madame thought the 
stones finer than the royal jewels. Voltaire called the Comte 
Whence came his wealth? He once 
showed Madame de Pompadour a great collection of rubies and 
sapphires. Some thought him a foreign spy. Some said that 
he was a son of a Jew at Bordeaux and of a Princess unnamed. 
The author of his life in the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ” 
supposes him to have had a certain hypnotic influence of 
suggestion, but the memoirs mentioned say nothing on this 
head, nor do they allege that he in any way made money out 
of public credulity. He was first brought to the Court by the 
Maréchal de Belle-isle. These few facts are all that I have 
been able to Saint Germain may be mentioned 
in the memoirs of Casanova, but, as Mr. Carlyle knew, they 
are not to be found in every library, and the rubbish-heap 
Perhaps the Jewish 
An ambitious wealthy Jew 
might find Saint Germain’s the easiest way of getting into 
society. We notice no anecdotes to his discredit, and we are 
left to marvel at the ferocious reproaches of his conscience. 
If | were to advance a theory it would be that Saint Germain 
was the son of the Man in the Iron Mask ; but that is only to 
explain vhscurum pe 7 

At least we can admire his tact, his way of Jetting people 
believe all manner of prodigies. He was really more accom- 
plished as acharlatan, though less ambitious, than Cagliostro., 
fhe Fnquisition never got hold of Saint Germain. You can 
read about someone very like him, Hebrew too, in Thackeray's 
* Notch in the Axe.” : 


letting them believe, that he was miraculot 


fifty years before, at 


wn conte pour rere. 


discover. 


of them is disagreeable to scratch in 
hypothesis is the most credible. 
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—CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE 


COLD | COUGHS, | HOARSENESS, | THROAT INFLUENZA, CROUP, 


| 
IN THE HEAD, GCATARRH, | DEAFNESS, | WHOOPING 


ON THE CHEST,| BRONCHITIS, | SORE ieee | | SORE EYES, HEADACHE, NEURALGIA. 
As all the Diseases mentioned above proceed from one cause, they can be Cured by this Remedy. 


£100 REWARD - 


WILL BE PAID BY THE 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO. 


to any Person who contracts the Increasing Epidemic, 


\ INFLUENZA, 


p—>,- ta: Pus%. 
Colds, or any Diseases caused hy taking Cold, after having used the saneends p> Thaw CerCr 
SMOKE BALL according to the printed directions supplied with each Ball. Zu ALL jeo~ hows 
anf ae 


£1000 IS DEPOSITED =~ ~;~~ 


with the ALLIANCE BANK, Regent Street, showing our sincerity in the matter. 
During the last epidemic of INFLUENZA many thousand CARBOLIC Gum lly 
SMOKE BALLS were sold as preventives against this disease, and in no Oy Ho=24-> 
ascertained case was the disease contracted by those using thee CARBOLIC Saran 
SMOKE BALL. a nae 4 
One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will last a family several months, making it the 
cheapest remedy in the world at the price—10s., post free. 
1” The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL can be refilled, when empty, at a cost of 5s., 
* Dhatation © o post free. Address : 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL C0, 27, PRINCES ST, HANOVER $0, LONDON, W. 
SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’S wesnome WATER TAPS:/ KFRVAL, CHEVIOT, SHETLAND 


closed under water pressure for the 
equivalent of more than 50 years 


30 times a day) without any rr : 
deterioration. The ordinary rubber, te a3 
fibre, or leather washer valve and the 1 myyy oy a 
ci or washer round the spindle , +. 9 


« our Con, 
p- Nitta. Aé Rite = . Wu - 


Ne, 











packing 
are entirely dispensed with. Perfect t 
water - tightness is nevertheless {e =— cat 
attained. we vie 

By the invention of this inde- -” | “a ALL SIZES. 
structible water tap, Sir William "4 4 
Thomson, D.C.L., LL.D., President | 4 ev 
of the Royal Society, &c., the author | .% 3 Yi “CaN Wh olesale Prices. 
of many other useful inventions, has | Vg. he OO b 
effected what previous inventors have Ss Ee a ~ p 
unsuccessfully attempted. By an * macs, — te Fa /, an, BF QUOTATIONS FREE FOR ANY SIZE. 
ingenious device, the metallic valve : —, »* 
and its seat retain their burnished 
condition for an indefinite period. 
The taps are made of the _ best SE = ~ 
metal throughout, and are equally | 1 ax. = " 
suitable for boiling and cold feater, 1 Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
are tested to 300 1b. per square inch before leaving the works, and are sold at a lower price 


than equal qualities of ordinary firms by the page 
PALATINE ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED,| K# RE LOAR @& Sons, 
10, BLACKSTOCK STREET, LIVERPOOL, Sole Licensees. LUDGATE H " LL, LON DON, E.C. 


Descriptive pamphlets and prices on application, 


BERTELLIS CATRAMIN PILLS 


FROM A SPECIAL TAR OIL. 


WILL CURE We wish to treat the worst and most complicated cases of Catarrh and Chest Complaints, especially those which have 
resisted all other remedies. It is quite easy with our preparation to cure light or recent cases—all is over in a couple of 


COLDS CATARRH days; but it is in serious instances that the action of our remedy is really wonderful, We are sure to succeed where others 
5 +] have failed. Read the following 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., in an article on Bertelli’s Catramin Pills which appeared in 
COUGHS ASTHMA “Health,” London, Oct. 23, writes 
5 y “We have had these pills examined, with the result that they are declared to be wi il pt Ds ure ed. und to be F ie 
—— assert... calculated to be of great service in treating lung ailments and cases of “ati rrh at large. 
SORE THROAT, the treatment of coughs these Catramin Pills have proved hig wl successful, and we intend to recomme end t hem for this an 
allied ailments.... In cases of disagreeable symptoms succeeding digestion, and due (9 acid fermentation of the food, tl 
CONSUMPTION Catramin Pills will be fonnd efficacious. .. . For bladder irritability they should be tried ; while in cases of ~whe oping 
' cough and EWFPLUENZA we suggest physicians will find herein a ge ood remedy.’ 
TUBERCULOSIS THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS PROVE THE EFFICACY OF BERTELLI’S CATRAMIN PILLS, 
5 


From J. W. HOOPER, Rector, Gateshead Fell Rectory, Nov. 16, 1891. 


I have a lingering cold on me which affects my throat, I used the pills yesterday, and found an appreciable relief 


BRONCHITIS in the : perf mance of my Sunday duty. In preaching there was considerably less effort than there must otherwise have beer 
J i 5, 1891. 


From C. N. FARMER, Vicar, Silsoe Vicarage, Nov. 25, 


“Many thanks for the pills. I tried one last night at a meeting that I spoke at, and found great benefit therefrom.” 
’ From THOS. H. ETHELL, Resident Clergyman, South Moor, Chester-le-Street, Nov. 26, 1891. 
in my own case, as help oy to the pub ylic speaker, In 


‘lam pleased to bear testimony to the value of your pills, 
also in the case of one of our school- 


the case of my little boy, aged five, who has been suffering from bronchitis, and 
, masters, who has had an attack of INFLUENZA. 
$ me yk t t the clergy. They will soon find, on using them, that 














GOLD MEDAL 


“IT trust th the pills may become widely known amongst 


LOSS OF VOICE your Catramin Piils are far ahead of all voice lozenges in the market as a specific for stre nethe ning the ‘ — 
. this further inestimable advantage, that they do not produce nausea or any sueh-like ill-effec Awarded at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1890, 


; (awarded Gold Medal at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, and Seven other Gold Medals) can be had of all 
E RTE L LI Ss hoes sists # sad Soret threaghest the world, or direct from the Proprietors. Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Four 
xes, sufficient in- most serious cases, will be sent post free to all ts of th Id (Postal Unio inst a 
remittance of 9s. to BERTELLV’S CATRAMIN CO., 64 and 65, Holborn Viaduct, London. Full directions with each box. Pamphlet free on application. Hention this Paper. P hi x Atte naan 
Special Agents for Colonies: Bombay—Manchershaw, Kurani, & Co.; Calcutta—C, Lazarus & Co,; Adelaido—P. Falk & Co, ; Sydney—Elliot Brothers ; Capetown—P. J. Peterson; U. S.A., New York—McKesson & Robbins, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. declared that, if he conld manage it, his book on Jesus Christ Twickenham, who died on Nov. 3, was proved on Jan. 1 by 
should be published between the day he died and the day he Philip Wride Matthews, the nephew ; Arthur John Matthews 
was buried. Of course, it never was published. the great-nephew ; and Miss Martha ‘Blandford Matthews, the 
niece, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£33,000. The testatrix gives an annuity to her servant George 
Turner, and the residue of her personal estate to her nephews 
and nieces, to Hetman Charles Harris and Emily Kate Parham, 
nephew and niece of her late husband, and to the children of 
her late nephew, Morgan Dove Blandford 


The will (dated March 14, 1887) of Mrs. Betty Gadsdon, 
ite of 204, Dalston Lane, who died cn Dec. 11, was proved on 
Jan. 11 by Ernest George Gadsdon and Herbert Edward 
Franklyn Gadsdon, the sons, and Richard Gadsdon, the 
; executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 

| te h in an from 1881 to 1886 was Rector of Limehouse, ee wight it ee - few legaetes, the testatrix leaves 
; ull her real and personal estate in trust for her six children in 
und Newman emarkable of all, and one that will doubtless be equal shares. 
times, 18 without rred 1 Gladstone, concerns Bishop Wordsworth, of a ‘ - ois : 
; co WwW ( te é vi ‘ aw ) wit i coaic auacvet 
Boyd says that the Bishop differed Fob. ry ge Me Sosish Dean Williawe J P, A gre 
ster writes that the services for working from adstone in opinion. “And the consequence was i a BA, ike ns WER cal apg nig Mbvheded: Bisees 

gd eco eos , ; weithen tne eate ted Mead. @hick 12, Cavendish Place, Bath, who died on Oct. 31, was proved on 
have no resemblance to t a . c ° stellen hee Oi c's ca a rae Dec. 18 by Mrs. Emma Mary Williams, the widow, and Thomas 

Pleasant Sanday Afternoons : : , peer chi c cece: gen, lh Ee Be gcse Bellingham Coombe Williams and ‘Thomas Cyprian Williams, 

aa sank oka ama those who had aided the nephews, the executors, the value of the personal estate 

¢ notices with satisfaction that in 1 ‘ ten lee oe ne legislative measures of the highest importance amounting to upwards of £20,000. The testator gives £500, 
or the Duke of Clarence Requiem foe the welfare of the nation. The meaning could he weathered his household furniture and effects, and all his leasehold pro- 
l hopes that this will “lead people gene y to ReiaAy. 6 in nanies’s one. Gnd Gens teak ‘tom anvthios ovina perty to his wife ; his freehold residence, 12 2, Cavendish Place, 

the pious practice pursued by t 1e diy oO ne wnment on this may be sanerflacus. but I fancy there °° 8 wile, for life, and then to his nephew Thomas Belling- 

glish Charch of saying prayers ( , ~ ow ham Williams, and other legacies. His freehold property 
known as “ Pierce Williams,” Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, he 

the most influential of all recent religious writers 't} uth me . his at gg life, = then a 2 ge = oe 

, 5 ihe , Mien Slee Rens Beniiin ae ie , , r -EOUESTS nephew Frederick illiams, 1e residue of his real anc 
late Sy 4a A“ hon, ont phate _ ie shen " ‘ he - reas WILLS ' AnD BEQU ES! x personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life. At 

th she was an intimate friend of Manning, wl ce of cli lated May 21, 18 1) of Mr. Thomas Robins Keen, her death he bequeaths a ies to nephews and nieces ; and 

as his spiritual mother,” just as Newman us hos oni jate 0 tor ae High Road, Lee, who died on Dec. 5, the ultimate residue is to be divided between his nieces and 
itn diesel nt aA in, naan Ciel - annie : vas proved SS an. 1 by Albert Keen and Percy Keen, the nephew, Gertrude Hodgson, Charlotte Williams, and Frederick 
recaps et saetct ~ eat y Neto son rbert Thomas Carty, the grandson, and CharlesThomas Williams, in equal shares. 

, Harris, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- The 

rhe most important religions book that has appeared for ing to over 74,000 rhe testator leaves £200, and all his . 
some time is “The Dictionary of Hymnology,” issued by jewellery, wines, and household stores, to his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Mr. Murray, and edited by the Rev. John Julian. Among Keen; his residence, with the furniture, plate, books, and 
the enormous number of facts given by Julian some effects, to her, for life; and £100 to his executor Mr. Harris. 
rs and omissions may be detected, but, on the whole, the rhe residue of his real and personal estate is to be held, upon 
vork has been done in such fashion that it will not want to trust, during the life of his wife, to pay £1500 per annum to 
be done agai her; one third of the remainder of the income to each of 


The suggestion of Canon Murray, of Chislehurst, that the 
whole of the burial service, with the exception of the prayer 
of committal and the “ grace,” should be read in church, thus At a meeting of the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle on 
exposing the mourners to the minimum of risk, is very good, Jan. 25, Dean Henderson presiding, the Chapter Clerk read the 
sensible, and timely. It affords a plain and easy way of com- jé d'élire enabling the Chapter to elect a Bishop, and after- 
bining reverence with due regard to health, and in view of wards a letter, signed by her Majesty, recommending the name 
recent rapa events deserves to be adopted of Dr. Bardsley, Bishkoy of Sodor and Man. Bishop Bardsley 
Much of the gossip now current about Cardinal Manning was unanimously elected Bishop of Carlisle. 
worthless Mr ilfrid Mevnell. who writes with know- The Vicarage of Wakefield, vacant by the appointment of 
statement that “ The the V« Archdeacon Straton to the Bishopric of Sodor and 
remembered of Man, has been conferred by the Crown upon the Rev. William 
Donr Viear of Great Yarmonth. Mr. Donne was Vicar of 
| Hallows, East India Docks, between 1877 and 1881, and 


church, and the prayer-book is used nent to the dignities ¢ 


Very few people know much of the 


will (dated Dec. 3, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 15, 1889), of Mr. John Fletcher Bennett, late of North 
sreache Manor, Ewhurst, Surrey, who died on Nov. 6 at 
Brighton, was proved on Jan. 11 by William Holland King, 
James Clemens Soldi, and George Matthews Arnold, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£18,000, ‘The testator bequeaths his household furniture and 
his sous, Albert and Perey: and cme third between hile effects to his wife. The residue of his real and personal estate 

. haw 1G rrandchildren, Herbert Thomas Carty, Edith Anna Carty he leaves, upon trust, for her, for life, then, as to one fifth, 
Simeon, by the Rev. H, C. G. Monle. Mr. Moule, who was . ’’ for his daughter, Dorothy Sumner Bennett; and, as to two 


; " , * : Lillian Carty, Reginald Charles Carty, and Leslie Carty. On ays » L a ; 
assic in his day, is now the Cambridge Evangelical . y, tvegin ure ys tC b fifths, for each of his sons, John Anterac Bennett and Cyril 
yf the death of his wife, he gives the land and buildings known eel) Baamel . 
2uswe ennett, 


as St. Saviour’s Wharf, Mill Street, Bermondsey, and £12,000 
Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Birmingham Corporation Stock, The will (dated Oct. 15, 1887), with a codicil (dated Jan. 26, 
with discretion and judgment, upon trust, for his said five grandchildren ; and the ultimate 188%), of Mr. James Remington Stedman, M.D., late of Guild- 
residue equally between his said two sons, ford, who died on Dec. 6, was proved on Dec, 30 by Mrs. Annie 
It does not fall within my province to review the very racy Sh ; ; ' ’ Stedman, the widow, one of the executors, the value of the 
and entertaining book “ Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” by he will (dated June 26, 1890) of Mr. Simon Oppenheim, personal estate amounting to upwards of £14,000. The 
A. K, H. B, It contains many very remarkable stories, One late of 14, John Street, Berkeley Square, who died on Nov. 27, testator, after some bequests to his wife, leaves the residue of 
is that the late Dr. Lindsay Alexander, the well-known was proved on Jan, 18 by Jacob Oppenheim, the brother and his property, upon trust, for her, for life, and then, upon 
Congregational minister of Edinburgh, declared to Dr Boyd, sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to further trusts, for his daughter, Rosa Harriet Cooke, her 
in 1875, that a few years before it was the turning of a straw upwards of £44,000, The testator bequeaths £10,000 to his husband and children. 
wieh of » shouk ot ‘he Church of brother Lassa Oppenheim, Professor, Doctor Jurisprudenciz, es ' , , 
hpaee him whether he should n go into the hurch of uadinn > PE > : nat ‘ . : [The will of Dame Sarah Harriet Bourne, formerly of 
England, but it was then too late. Dr. Alexander was the reiberg, Baden ; and £500 to his old friend, Henry Havelock estes Wnuntheen ean Theieekih and ete wt Gueene ed 
: ' , Phi - : es eld, Wavertree, near Liverpool, and late en’s Gate 
head of a college for training Congregational students, as well Montagu, ‘The residue of his real and personal estate he gives ae , : ore ’ : om eS ved 
: ; én hia brother Jacob Ounen) Gardens, South Kensington, who died on Sept. 22 at Bangor 
as minister of a congregation, and this story reveals him in a 0 his brother Jacob Oppenheim. i akin = roved I B by Js Willi ie 
velar Haht . ‘ Lodge, Ascot, was proved on Jan. 15 by. ames illiam Sea- 
Singur guv. The will (dated April 1, 1886), witha codicil (ated Jan. 24 burne May, the surviving executor, the value of the personal 
Another anecdote, equally curious, is that Dean Stanley 1891), of Mrs. Louisa Caroline Crozier, late of Lismore Lodge, estate amounting to £7116. 


\ ok of some interest is the biography of Charles 


and thus the successor as well as the biographer « 
Hia style is ad isappointing!y colourless, but he has 
ess to fresh material, and has used his opportunities 
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You need not diet. You need not suffer. You need not dose yourself with 


nauseous drugs, pills, or tonics. Pepsalia is a certain preventive aud speedy What better guarantee can you have than a good 
remedy. It is not a medicine in form but a Table Condiment, with digestives 

which are most effectual and totally harmless. A pleasant, appetising, and agreeable reputation of 150 years ? 

substitute for table salt, and, used regularly as such, permeates every particle of 

food taken, and ensures Perfect and Complete digestion. 


ONE SALTSPOONFUL TO BE TAKEN WITH EACH MEAL See that Keen's Name 1S On the Tin when 


The “British Medical Journal” says :—' We have proved its efficacy.” you buy Mustard. 
BEWARE OF ALL OTHERS. PEPSALIA ALONE IS GENUINE. eae ~ seientencniats 


G.& G. STERN, 6, rays Tan Had ond W we. KEEN, ROBINSON, & CO,, 
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ow. " : —_—? ee , their most agreeable features. We learn, however, that in delightful pieces had to be omitted from the programme. 

: Aas tstorthe coming consequence of the adverse opinions which have been expressed l'here was naturally much disappointment, but Mr. Henschel 

" sa , la tis th lea of interfering with the vocal portion of the pro- did his best to fill up the gap, and gave a superb rendering of 

rfor 1 tnmes will not be carried out Loewe's two songs, “ lhe Erl King ” and “ Henry the Fowler,” 

ir and r t Sir Charles Hallé perseveres steadily with his London adding, as an encore for the latter, Schumann’s “ Two Grena- 

= ‘ Orchestral Concerts. The = of the series, which took diers.” The pianist, Mdlle. Janotha, played in brilliant style 

. aie 2 7 pl it St. James's Hall on Jan. 22, suffered in common with Chopin's polonaise in F sharp minor, and, being called upon 

’ nou . . m reg ; ther musical entertainments from the depressing influences for a second piece, gave the same composer's funeral march. 

Ma * Mozart Cents y of the moment. Even the concert-giver himself was not Madame Néruda was also encored in her solo, in addition to 

‘ to be ma Ip sivel I altogether free from illness, and, although well enough to con- which the gifted violinist took part in quartets by Mendelssohn 
ach a tribut mes t ict, was forced to entrust the duty of playing asoloto his and Schumann. 

| n hestra mplished wife. The andience had no reason toc compl: vin The popular and talented Cambridge musician, Mr. Gerard 

stant setter late 8 score, and indeed so delighted was it with Lady Hallé’s F, Cobb, introduced a revised version of his quintet for piano 

M \ Gree! play r of the Mendelssohn violin concerto that she had and strings (just published by Mr. Woolhouse, of Regent 

1 © at the concer jie » respond to an enthusiastic double recall At the open- Street) at a chamber concert given by Mr. Alfred Burnett at 

ent : Madame Sophie of the concert the incomparable “ Trauermarsch Blackheath on Jan. 25. Connoisseurs who had this oppor- 

: Mr. Fre Lan ind Miss ym the last of the “ Nibelangen™ music-dramas was played tunity of hearing the work in its new and amplified form 

rod new second fantasia sa mark of respect tothe memory of the Duke of Clarence. were unanimously of opinion that Mr. Cobb had added greatly 

Dr. Joa » a M. Ysaye re I'he Manchester band was heard to gre iter advantage, though, to the strength and interest of his quintet. Unfortunately, 

H Hugo Becker will play a work for both in Wagner Siegfried Idyll and Saint-Saéns’s sym- he had slightly hurt one of his fingers, but in spite of this 

the concerts rhe directors’ annonnce- phonic poem “ Le Rouet d’'Omphale,” while the performance disadvantage the composer did ample justice to the effective 

hat end to curtail their programmes in future of Brahms’s Second Symphony, which terminated the concert, pianoforte part, and was recalled at the close of a capital 

unequivocal satisfaction had they not added left simply nothing to be desired. performance, together with his able coadjutors. 
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JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cent. Cash Discount, or 21s, | Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean Renna SOON Be 68 every tolelteee. Seeats of 
Monthly. coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the inferior substitutes, Of chemists, 2s. 9d, per hottle, or post 





75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. Estahl shments n the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts free from F. NEWBERY and SONS,1 and 3, King Edward 


Venetian Fétes, &c. Street, treet, E.C. 





the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special | G ‘OL ‘OLDEN “HAIR. Robare’s AUREOLINE 








CRESSWELL, | fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate produces the beautiful golden colour so muchadmired 
Al " : *A Modern Greek Heroine A Wily Widow and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every Warranted perfectly harmless, Price 5s, 6d, an " ' 
&e 4 kind for relief inc ases of {illness or di sease, or for the restora- | principal Perfumers and Chemists through vit the world. 
THE APTE R MATH. By NOEL DENE, 2 vols. tion of health. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., W 
rHE WRONG THAT WAS DONE, By F. W 


ROBINSON, Au 

poe TRUDE STOCK, Author 
rH IDES OF MARCH. fe M. R¢ 
rHE GAMBLERS SECRET. By PERC 


Author Spiders and Fhles,” &c. 2 





th f “Grandmother's M 
4 WASTED LIFE AND MARR'D. 
f Lin 


nope ke aver, | A8 & WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place | VAYLOR'’S CIMOLITE is the only 
Ry LADY | nong the winter stations on the Mediterranean e#ea-horder, ’ > ; (4 
‘ on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared hy an 
ked Lives &e. elegant pleasures it bas to offer to its guests, which make | ©*Perience i Chem a and constant ‘ prescribed hy the most 
= , | it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot | © sment Skin Doc I BLE free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
)BINS, Author most frequented hy travel lers in Europe-in short, Monaco | ***! we MOST NV. Ait ABLE 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. .TAYL OR, C hemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
Y FENDALL, 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty Ts. TOWER FU 'RNISHING COMPANY, 














































HURST and BLAcKETT, Limited minutes from Ni ited , supply GOODS mn HIRE direct fro Manufac 
~ I : , . . “2 : » turers ; one, », or three years’ crec lit, with ‘ex y » Pure 
WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOVEI BEGINS IN THIS FF on Ee a Hore | chasers Ce ote Boned oe em Tp eeetge o pe fld 
t PLease RE CRUISE TO SOUTH OF J for prospectus. Address, SECRETARY,43, Great Towet Bt. EA 
( ‘HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, Pay CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &¢.-The ORIENT ae 
sar - Price Right rence COMPANY will dispatch their large full-powered Stean ship | * Ty WT y TR ‘4 T’ 
THE IVORY GATE ry = acral By Walter Besant LUSITANIA, 3877 tons regieter, 4000-horse power, from ANY DO TOR W ILL TELL  YOt 
SUNSTRUCK. A Novelette. By George Manville Fenn } ne ogg ome FEB. wr a Cruise of Eight W 4 there is no hetter Cough Medicine than KE ATING'S 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE MULASTHANUM j ‘adiz, Tangier, Malaga, Nice, Syracuse, Santorin, Cypro LOZENGES. One gives relies ; if Ter from cough, tr 
rHE IRONCLAD BUSHRANGERS, : Beyrout for Damascus), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for | them but once ;they will cure'and the f not injure your 
RAILWAYS IN THE FUTURE JUTE IN TRANSIT Cairo), Malta, Gibraltar, health; they contam only the purest and simplest drug 
INFIRMITY AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. salts Passengera leaving London as late as March 5 can, hy akilf combined, Sold everywhere, in 133d ne 
LA MALMAISON ME MORY IN ANIMALS travelling overland, overtake the steamer at Nice ease saa Tea 
ROMANCE OF THE TELEGRAI Pe Fm pee ph fe Sy te I te re 'S OR EPILEPSY.—Giddiness, Sensations, 
‘ r, = S t f ° f 
PREDGING FOR GOLD IN NEW ZEALAND The CHIMBOR AZO, 3847 tons register, will leave London Faints. However many years the Gteonse may have 
THE PROFESSOR’S SKELETON CURIOUS WEAPONS n MARCH 3 fora Forty-four Days’ Cruise to Sicily, Greece th sige, Or ppwerer compnentety coe - “y 7S oes’ 
JE PROPESSON'S SKELETON CS WEAPONS. | | : h rere is’ still hope. ite to the “Secretary,” Burwoor <0. 
CASkS CUT FROM Tuk EE. ik OnINT = *. GREEN and Co. and AXDERSON, AXDERS £OX, purwoog Piece, Hyde Park, Londos. He will send you 
TECK AND ITs Dre WE PRINCES PLUMES, | and Co., Fenehureh Avenue, Lowd or furthér particulars ‘gratis ” full instructions for cure and advice on diet. 
THE MONTH : SCIENCE AND ARTS. FOERTICAL PIECKS, | Of! ve and later cruise er ft to 


CH AMBERS'S JOU RNAL for F 


_ and R CHAMBERS Lt mited, Lo ndonar 





*s, A “the lat 7 
EBRU aRY. | Birect end ao see Ten CoP Hanburys 


E eht. teeb Eclarcement, Re Three j w 63. Stamp size, 24 for | 


at Edinh aren IX CABINET PORTRAITS, 3s.: Three 
[HE VICTORIAN ERA —An EXHIBITION S: ae cretse Sarte Veserate 20 32: Sis for te 28 Castor Oil 


f PORTRAITS and OBJECTS of (NTEREST, Iilas is, 6d, 100 for 32. ad Sena ¢ arte or Cat met and Postal Order, | 


trating Fifty ents, f ber Majesty's Reien. 
the Que om Ten to Six, 
| NEw GALLERY. REGENT STREET 





Patroo— HM aed ta ot ovt jen darere lrece Wve Hiebly-Fie rebed ¢ opies, Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Admission, le. th Original. — ANCIS ene cr ?, Creed Lane, Ludgat P 
Hill London (lste 29. ici ‘an mae Portraits taken daily 7 Sold everywhere at G6d., 1), 1/9 & 3/, 
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INVALUABLE TO SUFFERERS FROM BRON CHITIS, INFLUENZA, &e. 


| CLARKE ity il fe OMBINATION ~ 
(INVALIDS) ~ (ee an 

ga Bronebitis. Kettle § “sche 
Tohaler ane! 





FOR PREVENTION OF INFLUENZA. 
use in the Combination Lamp, 1s. 6d. per Bottle. 
‘ot0q ded ‘pg ‘sT ‘ro/eUUT 
94} Ul Osn AOJ ‘UOTIV[VYUL (surg) oyledsg s.exIVIO 
DR “VWHISV ‘SILIHINOYS 40 431734 Od 


Clarke’s specially prepared Bacillus Destroyer, for 





The strong objection to the ordinary Bronchitis Kettle is that a fire in the Bed-room is imperative, and the amount 
of steam emitted is greatly in excess of what is required, The “Fairy” Combination Invalid’s Lamp will diffuse the 
proper and an equal amount of steam throughout the night, by using the Double-Wick “Fairy” Lights (burning 
for 10 hours without any attention). Boiling Water should be put in the Kettle and Inhaler. 

When the “INHALER” is required, simply remove the lid of the Kettle and place in the Inhaler, the contents 
of which will be kept at the proper temperature. The same instructions refer to the Registered China Pannikin 
when the Lamp is needed as a Food Warmer. 

Clarke’s Double-Wick “PAIRYW” Lights (10 hours) should be used for the two former, and Clarke’s “PWRAMID” 
Lights (9 hours) are recommended for the latter, 

There is no Paraffin or other dangerous material used in either “Pyramid” or “Fairy” Lights. These are the only Lights that can safely be used in Lamps. 


Bronchitis Lamp, 6s, 6d.; Inhaler, 2s. 6d.; Pannikin, 1s. 6d.; Two Boxes “Fairy” Lights, 2s.; Case, 6d. 
Total Cost, 13s. If Carriage Paid, 1s, extra, 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining this Lamp write to ‘the Manufacturers, 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LIGHTS COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, N.W. SHOW ROOM: 31, ELY PLACE, E.C. 
THE MOST FASHIONABLE ae eerre, 


PERFUMES = TY 'T"-Your Barn. MELLIN’S 


| \ MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. : 
Distilled from Fresh Flowers f Refreshing as a Turkish B ath ; FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


Invaluable fo x Toilet purp« 


| A \ Pp 4) 
7 | RN Splendid Cleansing Pre =P aration for “the Hair. ly 
J. Ciraup FiLs, ¥ AN Remove 5 ieainn oat © Grease Spots from . l thing, &c Yf 
GRASSE, N\ Restores the (¢ ole sur to Carpets. WY 
” Ss Cleans Plate and Jewellery. We 
VENICE, AND OLYMPIA. 6 | 1s. bottle for six to ten baths. i 4 


f : FR Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 
baa gy de Grasse, 5/-, ae SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 


Violettes de Nice, 6-, Fu <A : ' a ee 
eS ee ae, AN “NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”— Zoi Medical Record. THE MEXICAN 
ert Thi i t , should be a A - rever other nourishment has not proved M4 A | he We Eo N EE W E he 


Austrahan Bouquet, 3 6, vty This food, which ts malted by a patented pr 
| ither boiling nor straining. 
Prevents the Hair from falling off. 


2/6. entirely satisfactory. It is alre sady cooked re 
Violettes d’Italie, 5/-.3 6, Restore a Goey or White Hair to its OntGinaL 
2/6. : Cou 
wan 26.28, yg et en aan VALU S | rss rt tm a 
. .M. Queen , 1 “lo 
Lys du Japon, 3/6, 26. in Grasse, pronounced the Is NOT a dye. and therefore does not stain the skin, 
Bouquet FleursdeGrasse, Perfumes of M. Giraud to vr even white linen. 

oe She va ’ be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 


E te 
6/-, 4/6, 3/-. md . mee | is needed, 
Sachets of Artistic Design and Delicious OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, 
Fragrance, from 6d. each. 
Of all leading Chemists and Perfumers, or the | Oo NOTICE. 
London 


Agents, — | A nutriment peculiarly adapted to tl> digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supp ae all that is 
required for the formation of firm flesh nd bone. Surprisingly ben¢ y “ial results Rave attended the use of this cee MEXICAN HAIR RENE WE R may now be 


BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street. | Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and full Directions | obtained . New York from the ANG Lo “AMI RICAN 
Established upwards of a Century. accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 28., 5s., and on Sold eve wywhe ore Dru Co,, 217, FULTON Street, and all Druggists. 


SKIN o¢ > > 4 > Endorsed by the 
ROUGHNESS. LANCET, 
SKIN QUEEN. 


ROUGHNESS FOR ITCHING, ECZEMA, Src. 
7 An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, eruptions, &c. It possesses a fragrance of distilled 
roses.’’— Lancet. 
SKIN **An emollient cold cream of much convenience in many minor skin ailments where a soothing protective 
is required.” —British Medical Journal. 
ROUGHNESS. «for chilblains and rough hands it is invaluable, and is as excellent in the nursery as it is for the 
toilet.”’— Queen. ‘ 


























is. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per Box. 
“VINOLIA” POWDER (for the Toilet, Nursery, dec. ), 1s. 9d., 3s. €d., and 6s. per | Box, in Pink, White, and Cream Tints. 


BLONDEAU ET CIE., RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. AMERICAN Depot: 73 & 73, WATTS STREET, NEW YORK, 
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BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 








Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 


OR 


NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, ac. 


inised | 


um 


LON DO SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


Manufactory; NorFoLk IRON Works, NoRWwIcH 


UMBRELLAS. 


€OX &e 
LIMITED ® 
EE THIS |NAMEISO 
GEVERY UMBRELLA FRAME YOU BUY 


'S.FOX &ICOLIMITED 


CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 7 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN shire FRAMI 


\ 








TRADE mane - 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames decided 
improvements (protected by Letters 
Patent) which give increased Stability 
and greater Neatness to the Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all their 
frames, and are thus able to provide 
exceptional quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


DAVY’S 
DIAMOND CEMEN T 


WON'T TIP THE MARKER, 


but for tipping Billiard Cues is unrivalled. 
Is the hardest, toughest, and most enduring 
cement ever discovered for mending 


PIPES, CIGAR-HOLDERS, 


GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &c. 
1s. OF ALL CHEMISTS, 


Or Post Free, 1s. 2d. from Makere, 
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7 Ly . 
LIGHT: BROWN 


tATED 


COCKLE’S 
SPE JONEH 5 | ANTIBILIOUS 
aay 4 | PILLS. 
Cop LIVER OM a 


FOR 
ncontestall) ars’ Universal Me 


THE PUREST, con MOST P AL AT AB LE, THE on DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
4 HENRY nee Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
aa the Que Ive Phusician to the Weatminster Hospital. 
Cod Liver “The value of DR. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod 
ver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine,” 


SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
the Hoapita est ( 

and the various forms of Strumons 
De Jonen'’s Light-Brown Oil poss 
ipeutic efficacy 7 in any other Cod Lit iver 
h Lam acquainted, 


LONDON 








oe 








Cock LE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


LIVER 











ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR BILF, 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 





(Cock LE'S 


lical Experience to be 





({OCKLE'S 
CockLE'S 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


. BEETHANTS” 


GLYCERINE CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 
The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.”’ 
Bottles. 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 
M. BEETHAM and SON, 

CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





ian in Ordinary t enin ind, 


DE JonGcu’s Li 
ire not 


DR wht-Brow! 
ery likely t 
alue, 


. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
ws wpical Medicine, King’s Coll 
} , r Oi hast 


1 assim 
iry Oils 


Dr. 
hiujsician to 
“In Tubere 
Disease, Dr 
greater ther 
‘) with whit 


P 


onsumption, Ventnor. 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s 
Consignees ne RASTOED, and 00., _ldmaites, 


CAUTION mmen 


AMERICAN 
“ILLINOIS” LEVER WATCHES. 


Silver, 


; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
210, High aenere, London, 


substitute inferior kinds 


Sole W.c. 





Thoroughly ‘18-ct. 


ae op £15: ' 10 


Timekeeping, 
Strength, and 
Durability. 


CHAPPED HANDS 
MARRIS'S ALMOND TABLET 


Over 20 REMOVES ALL KED- 
years NESS AND ROUGH- 
oh \ NESS, RENDERING 
{THE HANDS WHITE, 
SMOOTH, AND 

DELICATE. 


Ofall Perfumers and 
Chemists. c 


WHOLESALE=— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners Street, W 


and City Road, E Yo 
ondon. 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourz 
\ ] 
ED.PINAUD soc orpunwa rcov0n 

IXORA BREON| | AIDA 
ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


ED.P PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP 


he best soap known. 





Every IL.inois 
Watcu is ware 
ranted to be 
made of the best 
materials on the 
upproved 
principles, and 
to be a reliable 
Timekeeper. 
Vone, 


2“ 1nois\ warcnces ¥ a 
SPRINGFIELD . 


most 











Seeond to 


FULL 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 
ON 
APPLICATION. 





In To Sizes. 
Strong Movement, Jewelled, 
Compensation Balance. 
Stout Silver Cases, also in large 
size, 42s. 


No. 13. 
Gent’s size, {-Plate, Keyless Action, 


Lever Movement, Compensation 
Balance, in Stout Silver Cases, £3 3 3s. 


18-ct. Gold, — 


Keyless Action, Lever Movement, 
11 fine Rubies, Compensation Balance, 
£410 6 
10 0 O 


}-Plate, 


In In Silver }-Hunting Case ... 
In 10-ct. Gold ,, ” 
308. «ot 1510 0 


These Watches also in Open-Face Cases from 


£4 to £14 10s. 


Silver, 


” 


Ladies’ Size. tonic ; 
Keyless Action, Lever Move- 
ment, Jewelled with fine 


Rubies. 





Sold by alt Firat-class Perfumers. 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
In Silver Cases, 31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 


from £8 38s. to- £9. 


In 10-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £5 17s. to £11 11s. 








New. Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 res ready “end of January 
— G UN OF THE PERIOD.” 


TRADE MARK, Reon. 


fy y~ iLuNors WATCH CY 
SPRINCFIELD, 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL. SYDNEY, 1879, 
AND CALCU TTA, 153-4, 
In 18-ct. Gold Cases, , 
from £9 9s. to £17 17s. 


LOCAL AGENTS 
APPOINTED. 


£3 * 3 a 0 
SoLB BUROPEAN AGENTS: 


PERRY & CO. Lp., 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN ‘VIADUCT, LONDON. 


THE 


KODAK 


Is a» Hand Camera especially designed for 
Amateurs. It ts the most compact instrument 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. 


accidental discharge impossible. 


* With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 


E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 


‘ 
G e with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever placed im 
the hands of the sportsman, The opening of this gun cocks it, 
and bolts the triggers and tumblers automaticaliy, 
from 2% to 40 guineas. A special plain quality, £16. 
Rifles, from 12 guineas. “The Gun of the Period, 
shown, has always taken honours. Why buy from 
when you cay buy it at half the price from the Maker? / 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance 
returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
allowed. A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embrac- 
ing every novelty in the trade.—G. E. LEWIS, Gur Maker 
32 and 33, Lower Love day Street, Birmingham , Estab. 1850, 

Telegrams: ‘Period, Birmingham.’ 


j 7ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE W ATCHE S 
' An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clo 
reduced prices sent free on application to 

JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent Strect 


POWER & = 


aap positively yield like magic to the invigoratin 
operties of mild continuous Electric currents, generat 
Eeperceptibly by simply wearing one 0 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


They are guaranteed genuine, and sceptics may see 
them Ttentiiic ally testeit, and personally examine 
thousands of testimowials and press reports at the 
Electropathic and Zander Institute, 
of the Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


CONSULTATION FREE. All communications are re- 
garded as strictly private and confidential, and 
should be addressed to the nm bg 

President, Mr. C. B. Ma 


PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 
HO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS HECESSARY 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxford Street, London, W. Paris : 


$ Sainsburys 


Sovendev Natev 


Prices, 1s. to 6s., &c. Sold throughout the Country. 


FREE. 





























BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street.' Manufactory: 176 & 177, STRAND, LON DON, “ee | 
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